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TO FRIEND AND FOE. 



IT had been my isiiention to republish the remarks ^on ihM 
mistmken tiotums respecting our religion, which I had in 
the close of the year 1824^tifMl beginning of 1826^ ad^ 
dressed to the Editor of the Carlisle Journal, in answer 
to the numerous paragraphs of abuse and misrepresenta-' 
tien with which the public papers were filled; — but £ 
shall now confine myself to some historical proofs on the 
political part of the subject; because since thai period 
such weighty pro^s have been -gioen of the truth of the 
statements I then made respecting our doctrines, that it 
would be the most extreme presumption in me to do any 
thing further than to indieate and recommend to all whose 
minds are open to fairness, and who are desirous not to 
harbour false notiom respecting their -neighbours, that 
they should read the evidence of the CathoUo Prelates 
and Clergy given in the Houses <f Lords and Commons, 
and give still more , particular attention to the Declara^ 
turns of the CathoHc Prelates of England and Irdbmd^ 
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<md the address of the Catholics of this County, which is 

founded on titem.* I beg leave to premise, that firmly 

conxmced of the truth of my own religion, I also believe 

that numbers of our opponents as well as of our friends 

are as sincere in the belief of theirs ; and that they deem 

me in an error, in the same manner as I think them so. It 

is also my opinion that the disposition to favour civil and 

religious liberty is not exclusively adherent to anyparticu^ 

lar religious tenets; circumstances and events, the virtues 

and love of our country, or theforbearunee of some indivu- 

duals on one side, or crimes, ambition, or even the popularity 

or glorious achievements of others, have determined the fate 

0f nations in this respect. Liberty has moved in a vary^ 

ing course ; some wlio were the freest formerly are the 

least so now. As Catholics, we have been the longest on the 

stage, and therefore may show mare actors, either good or 

bad; but what J write, and hope to prove, is thai whatm 

ever may have been the actions of CUitholie men, the dism 

position to slavish principles, or to persecution, is no part 

of the CathoHc Religion. And if I attempt to show on 

the other side of the question, that there areproportionably, 

at least as many instances, on the part of Protestants, of 

their want <f adherence to those principles which we ad^ 

* I also recommend the admirable Eieay on the Cathelic daimay 
addressed to the Earl of Lirerpool, by Dr. James Doyle, the Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Kildare ; and the writini^ of Arahdeaeon Glvnr, 
of the Rey. Sydney Smith, and of other Protestant supporteni 
ef oar oause. Thoee who wish to be weU informed on what re* 
lates to the eondact of the Catholics of the British empirot will be 
much gratified by reading tlteir luminous history by Mr. Charles 
Butler, Bossuet*s Exposition of Catholic Doctrine, Berriagton's 
Faith of Catholics, and Milner's End of Controyersy, will fiimisfa 
all necessary information on doctrinal points. These Books -may be 
had at Heating's, Booker's, Cudden's, and Andrews*, in London ; 
and at most of the Catholic Booksellers ia York, ^naingham, 
Preston, Manchester, Liyerpool; Glaajgow^ Edinburgh^ &c.> &e. 
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mire, I declare that I do not do it invidiously, hut wily 
to take that argument for oppression out of their mouths, 
and to use my humMe endeavour to show to both, the ex^ 
pediency and happy results of strict and entire adherence 
to the practice of religious liberty, as well as the blessings 
which follow civU freedom, 

HENRY HOWARD. 

Coiby CuUe^ Detenber. 18SI. 
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PART I. 

The Principles of the Catholic Religion are not adverse 

to Civil Liberty, 

''The Catholic ReIiKion/'<^> to use the words of the 0) •«e««ciir- 
revered Prelates of Ireland, ''established for promoting *»^« 
the happiness of mankind, to which order is essential, so 
far from interfering with the constituted authorities of 
any State, b reconcileable with every regular form which 
human governments may assume : Republics as well as 
Monarchies have thriven where it has been professed;; 
and under its protecting influence, any combination of 
those forms may be secure/' It ndther ought to inter- 
fere or be interfered with by the state, and whatever 
exists or has been done to the contrary, arises from the 
policy or contrivance of men, as its dominion is purely 
and exclusively spiritnal."*^ So far is it from truth, that 

* It is no doabt the daty of orcry good Gorermiient to proitryo 
and enforee morality in the eondoet of its snbjects, and to pnniih 
the breach of it ; bat religion is too mnch the business of the soul, 
and of the interior man in his intercourse with his Creator, to au- 
thorize the interference of human policy. Most thinlcing christians 
wiU be of opinion tha^ faith, doctrine, and the senriee of God, 
should not be made a state engine for the adyancement of one set 
of men and the depression of another. In this yiew I hare at all 
times considered the Test Laws, not only as an illiberal and into- 
lerant abuse of power, but as a yery inddensible application of a 
great religious mystery to prophane purposes and objects. It 

has often been a question mooted by those religiously inclined, 
whether from the time of Constantino, or rather from that of 
Theodosius, the Christian /leligion has lost or gained by its hajini^ 
been then made the religion of the state : and whether it is or is 
not adrisable that a specific form of religion should be supported, 
and the means furnished to the subject, of attendance at dlTino 
servioe ? I belieye that a great minority would rote for the affir- 
mative. In America this contribution is required, but is left to the 
choice of indiyidnals as to their adherence to any particular form o^ 
worship, and ws do not hear that this hat cauMd any contentions ; 
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PART I. tbc Catholic Religion is adverse to civil liberty, that I 
will show, by numerous and illustrious examples, chiefly 
taken from Protestant historians, that there is no country 

in Franca tbc Goremment takes charge of it, at least for Protea- 
fantsand Catholics.— But when the legislature has actually disposed 
of the matter, and appropriated certain public property to it, no 
indlTidual has a right to ad counter to such an appropriation : if 
he is left in possession of his independence in religious concerns ^ 
and not molested on their account, he has no right to complain, 
still less has he any right to disturb others in the possession of 
property which the law giyes them, or to refuse to pay what is le- 
gally due from his own.— Property is ths creature of the law, and 
any attempt to resume it, on tbe«ground of confiscations, is absurd 
and indefensible. Where would such a retrospect stop ? the Ro- 
mfmiasdonthe property of the Britons ; are we to pass our lires ia 
the search for the right heirs of those Britons, or in endearouring, 
in idlra equity, to restore the groTes to the Druids ? It isprobabis 
^Skmt aot «n tcvs in the Empire remains in the hands of the original 
owner. Saxons took possession of British estates ; the Danes made 
free with them ;-^the Normans scarce left a man in poesesmon ;— - 
the partisans of oae King confiscated the property of the adherent* 
of the other ;— the ciVil wars of York and Lancaster afforded other 
ample confiscations ;•— th»e were confiscations by Catholics, from 
Catholics ; by Catb«iics, from Protestants ; and by Protestants from 
Catholics.—- Attainders, often most unjust, became ratified by legal 
possession. If opposite ideas wsre admitted, the whole country 
would become the theatre of rapine and bloodshed, and of the most 
Irremediable confusion. -^Whaterer property, therefore, time and 
law hare sanctioned, imdlTiduals woaML becoaso rebels is the at- 
tempt to undo.— Catholics may indeed, in common with Protes- 
tants, and without blame, wish that seme matters such as tithe* 
were better regulated ; and certainly the present system appean to 
embrace ol^jeets for tithing which were not formerly thought of, 
with greater refinement and eoTerity in their collection than in 
Calfaeiio times, and without being subjected to the same church 
vegnlataons, for dksritable purposes ; but this has nothing to da 
with either religion, and it is even much more the bosineas of the 
Protestant than of the Catholic^ because he has the larger shareu 
I do not beliere that aaaong the Catholics, either dergy or laity» 
the idea or most dsttant thought of any resumption of church pro- 
perty has for a moaaent been entertained, and I am happy to see 
that both tiM Irish Prelates and the Catholic Bishops of England 
ImTo expreesly disclaimed it, I have no doubt but that aU of ua 
would be ready to oeeure this stiU mwe partieularly, and to prove 
on oath that wo aaqtuieaee in this dispoaition of the public pro- 
perty.— We have indeed already pledged owselves to it by oath 
more stron^dy than any other class of «ul(}eots.-— But I cannot re- 
frain from escpressing that I do think it a hardship that the church 
of England sheaM not be content with «^}oying what the state haa 
given them, witiHmt enmity to us ; noc do I see with what justice 
they establish themselves, generally, as a phahinz against 
our obtainkig the restoration to the right in those thinga 
which cannot injure them. We are united to some by tiea 
of ralatloBihip or oonneotien, to many in privato fritndihip, to iBor% 
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that either does now or has enjoyed any freedom, that 
has not derived it from a foundation laid in Catliolic 
times. As for our own constitution, if we extract from 
it what is of Catholic origin, we shall see how little re- 
mains to the Protestants' share, heyond some statutes to 
enforce the execution of pre-existing laws.'**' As Catho- 
lics, we claim, in England, a right to our liberties as 
the founders : we owe to our patriotic and most popular 
Kings, when in the plenitude of their power, the esta. 
blishment of our mimicipal laws and free institutions. — 
Alfred **^ organized our common law, the trial by jury, 

by respect and esteem, to all by one eommon interest in tfae perma- 
nent and peaceable enjoyment of property according to the laws ; 
we frottld take up arms to defend the state in maintaining what it 
has settled ; and why should the clergy force us, by setting them, 
selves up as a barrier to onr happiness, to wish them to be deprived 
of the power to injorie us. We do not wish it now, and I hopo 
would never attempt it ; but it is natural to wish obstacles to bo 
set aside. We are accused of being too much under the influence 
of onr clergy, but as the Protestants in the great Catholic States 
have been restored to all their civil rights, we must infer that they 
have been liberal on those occasions ; nor have we heard that they 
offered any opposition to the governments who have made thoee 
concessions : it would, undoubtedly, be very desirable to the Catho. 
lie hereto experience the same liberality or forbearance. 

* The Habxas Coarus Act and the Petition of Right and 
Declaration of Rights, as the debates of the times will show, are 
nothing mere than declaratory laws, supporting by statute that 
which was before the known law of the realiA.— The act to prevent 
the Judges being removable at pleasure, of the 13th of Wm. III. 
was certainly a yery great good then obtained which had been left 
short at the Revolution.—- Counsel allowed in cases of high treason, 
and greater decision as to the rights of juries, appear to nie to be 
the principal improvements of more modem times.— I admit that 
our most valuable institutions have been more permanently secured 
by the Revolution, and under the Protestant Government of this 
country, but it is also true that the great downfal of thoee free 
institdtions, and the most effebtual stepe taken towards arbitrary 
sway, were also made since the Protestant religion became that of 
the country.— When it is affectedly asserted, that danger might 
arise to our constitutional rights by the admission of Catholics to 
the free enjoyment of them ; I would ask any one, what steps a 
Catholic could take against oar liberties, that he Would not know 
and feel were in direct opposition to all the institutions of his 
Catholic ancestors ? See filaekstone's beautiful eulogium on onr 
ancient constitution and municipal laws, vol. I. c. 1. and vol. III. ' 
pages 120 and 123 ; and Grey's debates on the Petition of Right, 
and Habeas Corpus Act ; also Coke*s Institutes,— -Fortescue de 
laudibus tiegum AngUs, &c. &c. 
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PART I. and the subdivision, internal polity, and jurisprudence of 
our counties, the government of those is nearly republican 
and forms the great security and bulwark of our liberties : 
to him and to our Saxon ancestors we are indebted for 
that admirable system of election,-*^ of requisition and of 
obligation, to perform gratuitously and under responsi- 
bility, such offices as are required in a civilized state of 
society. By their judicious foresight and generous nur- 
ture, the seed of genuine liberty and of free law was so 
deeply set in this soil, that, notwithstanding the barbarous 
state of the world, the conquests of the country by the 
Danes and by the Normans, and our civil wars and dis- 
puted successions, the p]ant could never be entirely 
smothered or rooted out, but ever burst forth, in calmer 
times ; and tliou^li sometimes cut down and often 
stunted, withstood all storms and grew into that glorious 
civic Oak, which now protects and shadows the Protes- 
tants of this country. 

Three centuries later than Alfred, our Barons, with 
all ranks of the pec^le, headed by Archbishop Langton 
(3)JehD, and the Clergy, compelled King John,^^) though sup- 

ported by the Pope of that day, to confirm those ancient 
laws and rights and sign the great Cfaarter.f They 
stood to it afterwards notwithstanding the devastation of 
the whole conntry> the blood that was shed and the tor- 
tures that were inflicted by the foreign mercenaries in- 
troduced by the* King, till they were reduced to the 
desperate remedy of calling in the French; but this by 

* It will b« recollected that even the Sheriffs and the Jasticct of 
the Peace were elected by the freeholders, as the Coroner now is, 
till the dose of the reign of Edward 11.^ and when we reflect that 
the Lords Lieutenant of Counties formed no part of the constitu- 
tion and were only introduced by Edward VI., we may judge how 
much more democratic our internal government then was. 

f By the meet tenaelons perseveraaoe, this famons reeord of «vr 
liberties, aided by every sacred rite that oeuld be devised to give it 
forcer permaneoBce, and respect, was confirmed in thirty^two dif- 
ferent Piurliaments, frem anno 1215 to 1300.— -See Coke, Hame, 
Bhwkstone fcc 
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the death of the tyrant and the concessioHS of his snC' part l 
cessor, was fortunately never carried into full effect^;^ 
Had these Catholics no feeling for civil liberty ? did 
they not know how to distinguish between the tenets and 
duties of their religion, and the arrogant pretensions of ^ 

Innocent III. ?*- Do not our hearts beat high and join 
with those men in theirshouts of exultation on the plains 
of RuunimedeP Yet were they to return to life, that ex- 
ultation would now give way to the forlorn feelings of the 
prescribed.! 

The attachment of the country to its free laws, and 
the estimation in which they were held, as well as the 
resolute determination to maintain them, were again most 
strongly evinced in the Parliament held at Merton, <^) H^^sS^^S 
when the proposal was made to the Barons that they ^^'t^* 
should adopt part of the civil law, they with one voice 
exclaimed, " Nolumus leges Anglim.mutariV* — We mil 
not suffer any alteration in the laws of England. 

Edward 1,% though an oppressor of Scotland and 
Wales, was a truly patriotic King to England. He 
freely and repeatedly confirmed the Great Charter,^^) and <5) a. ms- 
acknowledged, by statute, that its provisions are the {^<^* ^"^ 

* It is singular tbat thoagh all the writers of the time belonged 
to tlie clergy, not one word of approbation is given either to King 
John or the Pope by ai\y of them, notwithstanding his alUanoe 
with the holy see. 

f In the reign of Edward III., (1366,) Urban V. demaaded th» 
arrears of the sum granteil by King John to the Pope as an acknow- 
ledgment that he held the crown in fealty of the holy see. The 
King referred the subject to Parliament,, and the Prelates having, 
by permission, consulted in private, returned for afiswcr-— " Tbat ' 
neither King John, nor any otber person, could saljeet the king, 
dom to another power, without the consent of the nation." This 
was readily adopted by the King, the temporal Lords, and the 
Commons, and the question was settled for ever. — See Pariiamen* 
tary Rolls, 11, 289, 895 ; and Pariiamentary Histdry. 

\ Edward I. is by Blaekstone called the English Justinian ;— 
quoting Sir Matthew Hale, he says, *' that more was done in the 
first thirteen years of his reign to settle and establish the distribu- 
tive justice of the kingdom, than in all the ages since that tlitie 
put together." Yet if this King, or Alfred, Edward III., or 
Henry V., in whom we glory, were restored to us, they could neC 
even be tide-waiters^ 
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ancient common law of the land ; he arranged the re- 
presentation of the people in Parliament, in a manner 
much more general and democratic than we now have 
it ; and in the fulness of his power, he passed that most 
important statute De tallagio rum comcedendo}^^ by which 
all taxation was made illegal that was not granted by 
Parliament.^ — In this King's reign, also, he approving 

* If the merits of religious principles and tenets are to be ap- 
preciated bj the character and conduct in worldl j matters of those 
who profess them ; then might a Catholic, in answer, claim as his 
own most of the heroes who are favourites in our story, and liye 
in the minds of our people. Some of these were men of the most 
exemplary piety.— He might say to the Protestant, find me a 
match for greater firmness in adversity, more diligent thought and 
more research into the human mind for the means and purpose of 
establishing the permanent happiness of his country, than our 
Alfred. Show me Soverdgns, with such power as was possessed by 
Edward I. & III., using it, not to acquire greater authority, but 
to curb the influence of the Crown. — Produce me a warrior more 
generoua minded to friend and foe than the Black Prince, or one 
more devoted to (he liberties and independence of his country than 
Bruce ; more ready to sacilfice every thing to it than Wallace- 
Mark out to me a more firm, unbending, and uncompromising 
Judge than Sir William Gascoigne ; a more constitutional Lawyer 
than l^r John Fortesene ; a more conscientious Chancellor than 
Sir Thomas More ; sounder English Lawyers than Bracton Fleta 
or Plowden :(7) Prelates more true to their country, and greater 
supporters of its liberty, than Langton with his clergy, and Grost- 
hmd; or more zealous promoters of education than Wiokam, 
Chickeley, Wainfleet, or the Catholic founders of twenty-one out 
of twenty-five Colleges in Oxford, of thirteen out of sixteen in 
Cambridge, (besides ninety other Colleges, of which nine in Lon- 
don ware suppressed by Henry VIII.,) with Eton, Winchester, 
and innumerable Free- Schools, of which many 'have, since the 
Reformation, been suffered to go into disuse and decay : from these 
Indeed all Catholics, even the families of the founders, are now 
•xdnded by relii^ous tests ; and to complete the injustice, are we 
charged with being unfavourable to education : by penal laws we 
were prohibited from having schools or schdol masters, yet are we 
tuced with the ignorance of which these penal laws were the 
founders. This is indeed of a piece with the accusation of a dis- 
r^ard to oaths, when we are excluded from the rights we claim, 
by the oaths Which our enemies have imposed : — *tis the oppressed 
for principle, accused by the oppressor of the want of it ;— the 
executioner upbraiding tlie wretch on the rack with lack of feeling. 
J3ut to resume, it will be found that whoever uses such arguments 
against Catholics, spends his time in belying the reputation of bis 
country, and in putting down that which, in our history, excites 
the pride of evM-y Englishman, distinguishes us in the scale of na- 
tions, and is the theme of our exultation when we compare -our- 
selves with the rest of the world. 

N. B. The Divinity School and Library, at Oxford ; and tbtf Schools of Philo* 
•(>phy, Diviuity, Arts, and new Library, at Cambridge ; were also founded by 
Catholics.— See Speed, page 1031 and 107<?« 
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the resolute language that was used, the whole of the 
Barons, with the approbation of the Commons, signed 
the renowned remonstrance to the Pope, in which they 
declare that they will maintain their ancient laws and 
customs, and not suffer the King, even if he were willing, 
to do or attempt any thing against them. 

Edward III., at the zenith of his glory, without any 
petition to him from his subjects, passed the statute ^'^) 
declaring what offences shall be judged treason, which 
has been the great barrier betwixt the Kings o England 
and their subjects; and also the statute, that Parlia- 
ments should be held annually.'*^ He confirmed the 
Great Charter, and, in unison with the prelacy and laity, 
passed the statute of provisors against the indefensible 
encroachments of the See of Rome. 

Whoever reads the Parliamentary History from the 
reign of King John to the time of our disastrous civil 
wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, on ac- 
count of the succession to the crown, will see with what 
a different spirit and feeling for liberty the whole Par- 
liament and country were actuated, when compared with 
their slavish obsequiousness from the reign of Henry VIII. 
to that of Charles I. ;f and had not the long continuance 
of those wars sunk the spirit, shed the best blood of the 

* On examination of the Rolls of Parliament; It will be found 
that, until the civil wan of York and Lancaster, Parliaments were 
held yearl J, excepting when the Kings were absent in the wars 
with France. 

f Chixf Justicx Fortescux, afterwards Chancellpr, in his ad- 
dreMio Henrj VL, his pupil, says: *< The King of England 
cannot at his will alter the laws of his Kingdom-»or impose taxes 
or other burthens upon them without their consent ;** and he adds, 
for the protection of the law and of the persons and property of 
his subjects, he is raised to be a King, and he possesses this power 
as deriYed from the people." These are true Whig principles.— 
Under the Tudors, and to the time of Charles I.* the passage of 
Taicitu9f**^missavirtute peuiter et libertate,** will apply to the whole 
country. Braeton also says, the King is made and chosen to do 
justice to all.— The same language was long before held in the 
return of the jury appointed by William the Conqueror, to report 
to him the laws and customs of England. — See Fortescue de lau- 
'ftibui Legum Angliie, Braeton, lib. 3, ch. 9, and Wilfcins. 
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country, and brought about misrule, it b not probable 
that we should ever have had any serious struggle for 
the pr^senratioD or recovery of the liberties and free in- 
stitutions which our ancestors had obtained. Neither 
the savage Tudors, nor the selfish Stuarts, could have 
touched them ; and more enlightened times would have 
brought them to perfection.-*^ 

As to persecution for religious opinions, it was no part 
of the common law or of the original constitution of this 
country. Hume states, that to the time 9f Henry IV., 
" there was no law in England by which t^e secular arm 
was empowered to support orthodoxy. Ecclesiastical 
censures were the only resource, and it is probable that 
things would have so remained, had ^ot the Lollards 
mixed politics and a spirit of insurrection with their re« 
ligious tenets.^^) They were guilty of that which per- 
haps in these days would also be deemed a very heretical 
doctrine ; they preached that the clergy ought to be 
dispossessed of their property, and they exhorted the 
laity to pay no tithes : this may account for the severity 
with which they were treated, and for the passing of the 
very indefensible act for the burning of heretics. The 
Bishop of London,^^) who had sununoned Wycliffe, was 
insulted and very harshly treated by John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, but the citizens of London arose 
and united in one general cry that th€ir Bishops should 
not be so used, and they declared that they would stand 
by him to the last breath : but when the Bishop, availing 
himself of this spirit, attempted to imprison Wycliffe for 
heretical opinions, he received a peremptory order from 
the Duke not to proceed to imprisonment. The Duke 

* MicHELs, the Ambassador from Venice, in 1557, in his repor 
to his Republic on the state of England, ^remarks, " that former!) 
the King" might be considered solelj as the political and ciyil heai 
of the nation ; but that now the power of the throne has so mucl 
reduced that of the Parliament, that little more remains of their 
authority, and of the liberty which the nation possessed, than the 
ancient forms belonging to it." Eelatione de M. Gio. Michelc; &c 
Lansdowne Manuscripts. 
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told him, " that to imprison a man for holding an opinion part i. 
could not be justified by the laws of England, and that 
if he proceeded to any such extremity, he must abide by 
the consequences ; and when he and other Bishops, some 
time after, were for so proceeding, the same people both 
within doors and without grew very tumultuous, crying 
aloud, they would sufTer no violence to be done to 
Wycliffe.*' See Gilpin's Lives of the Reformers ; — 
Hume, &c. WyclifFe died in quiet possession of his 
living, at Lutterworth. I do not, however, find that 
there were many victims of this innovating statute during 
the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V., and from that 
time the law appears to have remained dormant, till it 
was revived by Henry VIII., who made a most impaitial 
use of it, by burning both Catholics and Protestants ; — 
and several Anabaptists were burnt under Edward VI. 
None have more reason, than Catholics, to deplore the 
cruel use which Mary made of this statute, as the re-ac- 
tion npon them has continued^ in various degrees, for 
nearly three centuries. Some persons also suffered 
under it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, others under 
James I., nor was it finally repealed till the 29th of 
Charles II. But other laws still more sanguinary and 
oppressive owed their origin to these execrable times: 
ihe burning of heretics, when in disuse, was abundantly 
replaced by a more sweeping and minute code of penal 
laws for uon-conformity to the various religions of the 
state,<*®^ accompanied by tiie most refined system of <^^) During 

, the reigns of 

oaths and tests that ever were devised to scrutinize men's S?°^,^"'v 
minds, dive into tiieir tiioughts, and probe their con- wiKki; m!/ 
sciences, for the purpose of forcing them to become tiieir Md"&5 n'.^' 

..!,.-., See Par Hi?.: 

own accusers, with a train of punishments adapted to ""^ Parneir. 
every degree of recusancy, non-conformity, or new fan- 
gled delinquency, from death, banishment, imprisonment, 
confiscation, and fines, down to exclusions and ' priva- 
tions ; ail of them wholly inconsistent with the true spirit 
and ancient principles of our constitution, and subversive 
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PART I. both of civil liberty and the professed right» of conscience r 
In the reign of Henry VJI. some progress was made 
by the House of Commons, but the deterioration of the 
administration of justice continued its sanguinary course, 
and as the civil wars had already increased the power of 
the crown, so the struggle in religion, which divided the 
country, completed the subjugation of tlie people, and 
became the means of erecting a government nearly ab* 
solute. We almost ceased to be Englishmen; every 
thing that was great and good in our constitution was 
either frittered away and perverted, or entirely set aside. 
Fortunately for us, the pettifogging theoretical tyranny 
of James I., united to his timid and trifling character, 
brought, with quieter times, the recollection of our pri- 
vileges and sounder institutions, and gradually restored 
to the goaded nation, its former spirit and feelings. 

Having, as Catholics, been accused of entertaining 

principles unfavourable to freedom, it cannot be deemed 

unfair in us to probe this question a little deeper, and to 

inquire what was done in England, from the Reformation 

<tT) A period to the time of Charles LJ^^^ that was in the smallest 

of nearly lOU 

>*"•• degree favourable to the cause of liberty, either civil or 

religious ?, On the contrary, great additions were made 

I12i?yviff"i ^ ^® ^*^ ^^ treason, <^*> and its interpretation made so 

hSSLT&c.^*" constructive as to embrace every thing the court wished 

to comprise within its bloody bounds.*^ 

* 22d4 Henrj VIII., pofMniDg was mad« treatoa, the o£Fen4en 
to bo boiled to death: see Foster's Crown Law, paj;e 192. 26th 
Henrj VIII., it was also made treason to speak evil aj;ainst the 
King) Queen, or his heirs. At one time it was made treason to dis- 
pute, and afterwards treason to maintain the validity of the marriage 
of Anne Boleyn, or the legitimacy of Elizabeth her daughter, by 
words, writing, printing, or any exterior act, directly or indirectly. 
It was also made treason to say that Henry VIII. had been mar- 
ried to Anne of Cleves. HoUingshed informs us, that in the reign 
of Henry VIII. seventy-two thousand criminals were executed; 
Jack Ketch must then have been a very active citizen, indeed a 
very rich one, had he got nothing more than their shoes ; he became 
an important member of the government, and, according to the 
account we have of the executions during this and the three fol- 
lowing reigns, he often partook of the mild disposition of its prin- 
cipltts. 
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The Star-Chanaber, first established by Henry VIL, 
acquired an extended and most arbitrary jurisdiction. ^^^ 

The Court of High Commission, which, as Hume says, 
*' was a real Inqaintion, attended with all the iniquities 
as well as cruelties inseparable from that horrid tribunal" 
was erectedljy Elizabeth/^*'' 

The introduction and frequent use of the torture ^'^-^ 
to obtain evidence, and the courts using that alleged 
extorted testimony, without its being allowed to the ac- 
cused to have those witnesses confronted face to face, 
for the purpose of cross-examination, to which they were 
entitled by the statute.* 

Trials of peers made by a selection and packed com- 
mission, instead of trials by the whole Konae/^^^ 

Bills of attainder by Parliameht ^"^^^ and sentences 
passed and executed, without either trial, examination 
of witnesses, or even knowledge imparted to the accused 
of the grounds of their accusation. 

* StR JoRV FoRTBscus, GhiDoellor and Cbltf Justios in the 
time of Henry VI., addressing the King, his former pupil, eays, 
<* The €dmmbii \aW knew of so sUch engine of power as the rack 
or torture, to furftish (he Crown with evidence out of the prtooner's 
mouth against himself or other people.*' This, therefore, does not 
belobg to Catholic times. — See Fortescue de laudifous Legum An- 
glice, and Foster's Ortown Law, p. 224.— L^rd Coke also says that , 
it was " directly against law ;** (3rd Institute ;) and the Judges, 
in tb« time of Charles I., unanimously declared it to be so.— Lord 
Burleigh, in his Execution ofjuttioe, drfends the practice, but says 
that " The wardens, whose office and art it is to handle the rack, 
were specially charged to use It in % charitable manner.** Campian, 
however, when brought to trial, required assistance to enable biaa- 
to raise up his dislocated ri|i;ht arm when he pleaded hot guilty. — 
See hii trial, and remark that the torture was applied not only be- 
fore conviction, but often long before trial, and also without bring-- 
ing the sufferer to any trial, whilst our laws deem all persons so 
situated innocent : thus using it as a means of extorting answers to 
be turned into accusations *' against themselves or other people.** 
Id the reign of Q,oeen Elixabeth, a person called Norton, had « 
r^ular appointment under Government, by the name of Rack- 
master. See manuscript Life of the Earl of Arundel. — Privy 
Councillors attended and directed its use, and were also regularly 
deputed to attend the execution of priests and other Catholics who 
were often quartered alive. Daniel Barbaro, in the report he 
makes to the Senate of Venice, on his return from his embassy to 
Edward VI., in 1551, states, also, that in England torture is 
dllegal.— See Lansdowue Manuscripts. 
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Crimes created by retrospective laws, and persons 
attainted for them ; thus the Duchess of Norfolk was 
attainted "for having concealed the vicious life of Queen 
Catharine Howard before marriage, her guilt was then 
first created, and she was, in fact, punished for having 
eyes, ears, and a granddaughter."^**^ 

Persons executed when the crime imputed was not 
capital — which was the case of Sir Thomas More kad 
others.^»»> 

Others starved to death in prison without trial ;'^^ 
\vi, nine Carthusians. — See Burnet's and Ellis's letters, 
an,d State trials. 

Juries fined, and even threatened with 4cath, for not 
bringing verdicts according to the behest of the court 
and of most iniquitous judges, generally parties against 
the prisoners, and tota:lly disregarding all rules of evi- 
dence, and suppressing it when favourable to the ac- 
cused.^''' In many cases it seems that the alternative 
left td a juryman, was either to condemn, or take the 
place of the culprit ; and whatever person of rank kept 
bis head ron his i^ocilders, owed it entirely to good luck, 
as at the time of his birth it was twenty to one that he 
would lose ft ; nor was it almost possible that a peer, a 
member of the House i)f Commons, or a judge, could 
escape becoming the accomplice to some legal murder. 

The force of law given by Farliameait to the King's 
Proclamation,^-' 

Confiscations for leaving ihe kingdom as authorized 
by the Great Charter.^J' 

Witchcraft made punishable by death.-^^^ 

The use of martial law extended to civil cases.^^^ 

Monopolies enforced/^^-^ 

Imprisonments without any cause assigned.^^*^^ 

.Gipsies, or those living with tliem one month, made 
punishable with death.^^'' 

Soldiers or^iailors wandering about the country with. 
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out a pass for more than fifteen days, and vagrantg made 
by statute 39 Eliz. punishable as felons.^^ 

Persecution turned into t^n impure source of reyenue 
to the crown/'®^ 

Laws making seditious words a capital offence.^'^^ 

The dishonesty oppressive, and sweeping confiscation 
of whole counties in Ireland,^'-' without any regard to 
the known laws of property, or any pretence of cri^ne, 
and the imprisonment with heavy fines on the sheriff 
and jury of the County of Galway/^'-^ for not finding for 
the Crown.^ The creation of a new and oppressive 
court of Wards there ; and the conduct of England 
throughout during the Protestant ascendancy, both to- 
wards Ireland and in its internal government. The 
partial summons to Parliament of one-half only of the 
counties in Ireland/'^-' 

The arbitrary exaction of benevolences, and setting 
aside the act of Edward I. in respect of taxation, as well 
as that of Edward III. for annual Parliaments; and 
the freedom of Parliament frequentiy violatedf 

The enactment of new, cruel, and vicious laws of 
persecution for religious opinions, some of them most 
revolting to morality and human nature/^'^ 

* This was much ths same as if a Grand Jary for the coanty 
of Yorlc, summonsd by the Sheriff, should now bring in their Ter- 
dict, that all the property there, belongs to the Crown, notwith- 
standing the longest possession, because the owners oouU nai prothuf 
their specific granur and patents from the King. 

f QuKEK Elizabith c^rcssly prohibited Parliament from 
meddling with state matters or eodeeiastical causes ; and she openljr 
sent the members to prison who dared to transgress her Imperial 
Edicts in these particulars.'* Hume's Elizabeth, chap. Viii.,— ' 
Heylin writes, and certainly rather to praise than find fault, " On# 
Horrice, attorney for the Duchy of Lancaster, having offered a 
Bill to the House of Commons, for restraining the Ecclesiastical 
Courts in much narrower bounds— (viz. the Court of High Com- 
mission). She first commanded Coke, the Speaker (afterwards 
Chief suceessiyely to either Bench) not to admit of any snob sedi- 
tious Bills for the time to come : caused the person of the said 
attorney to be seized upon, then depriTed him of his place in the 
Duchy Court, disabled him from practising aa a common lawyer, 
and finally shut him up in Tutbury Castle, where he continued 
till death. See Heylln's Religio restauraU; 35 Eliz. in the prefiice. 
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The savage barbarity in the execution of those laws 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, against Protestants; 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Puritans, Quakers, Cameron- 
ians, and all Dissenters, all of which were adopted, 
enacted, and practised from the time of Henry VIII., 
and some of them in slighter shades continued to this 
day.<»^ 

During the retgn of Edward VI., when the Re- 
formers had every thing their own way, we might have 
expected, if their claim to tnie principles of civil and 
religious liberty be merited, that much would'have been 
done under tlieir auspices, and that the administration of 
the laws, respect to public and private property and the 
improvement of education and of the literature of the 
country, would have been diligently attended to. But it 
happened then as it has done since, that though the opi- 
nions of Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, Bucer, Peter 
Martyr, &c., then the leading men, w^ere founded on tlie 
right of individuals to religious liberty, yet their practice 
^was complete intolerance and persecution, A show, in. 
deed, of some return to the principles of our constitution, 
was made at the beginning of the reign, by the repeal of 
the motley list of new-fangled treasons invented by Hen- 
ly VIII., oP his six bloody articles, and of the statute 
Ifhich gave the force of law to the royal proclamations ;(37>, 
hut they soon relapsed into the same tyrannical course,. 
The denial of the King's supremacy ^^^^ was mad<? treaftoii ; 
the act ef uniibnnity of worship,^^^) which the Bishops 
declared wa^i made '^ with the aid of the ^oly Ghost,'' 
was enforced by fines, and finally by imprisonment for life ; 
9^4 the priictice iqyeated by Lord Crpmwell of attaint- 
mg and executing persons by act of Parliament, without 
trial, was again had recourse to. The High Admiral, 
Sir Thomas 5eymour,(^0) uncl^ to the King, wa;s, on 
changes which now appear frivolous, executed without 
bs^ving been allowed any trials or to have the witnesses 
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against him examined face to face ; if the story in the 
State Trials be correct, he was first put to the rack/*^) 
and then, at the suggestion of Latimer, condemned and 
executed.* 

Soon after this death, his brother and accuser, the 
Protector Somerset, experienced the same fate ; appa-* 
rently with still greater injustice ; and an act was passed 
to disinherit his infant daughter and two other persons, 
because the law did not reach them. Illegal imprison- 
ments were continued ; elections openly interfered with, 
even by letters written by the King/*'> The property 
which had been seized by the country from the colleges 
and other foundations was squandered away,(^^> and the 
ancient public libraries that had been founded by Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, AngerviUe Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and Cothum Bishop of Winchester, were destroyed. 
The indefensible statutes against heresy, were again 
carried into execution by a commission of inquisition, 
and several Anabaptists and Unitarians prosecuted and 
punished, and two of them, of whom one was a woman 
were burnt alive.f^^*^ 



F*«i««i«i^ 



** Whoever wishes a sample of the most uncharitable sermons 
ever uttered, must read those preached by Latimer, before the 
Kingy on tba asccution of his Uocle, where be endeavours not only 
to prove the justice of his death, but also the extreme probability of 
his beifig damned. Hoivell, page 506. 

f In these eommiMiooi^ ad inquizanthm wptr hanHoa prmoHaH, 
Cranmer is appointed Chief Inquisitor, and Ridley, Latimer, 
CoverdalO) Cecil and Matthew Parker, Commissioners, the wordw- 
ing would even be satisfoetory to an Inquisitor of the Old l^anish 
School.— They are to make inquiry ** respecting all articles of 
heresy whatever^ and- examine all persons suspected, detected, de^ 
Bounced as accused of heresy or error in Christian doctrine, and 
to receive and admit all witnesses or other modes of proof what~ 
ever, and to use all other means, modes, and/orms the most effic». 
oious to extract the truth ia a plain and sum Jbary manner, without 
noise, or the appearance of judicial forms ;** and finishes by direct- 
ing that the obstinate shall be delivered over to the secular arm^ 
*< notwithstanding that any accusation or indictment against such 
persons shall not have been proceeded in, or any other statutes or 
ordinanccN in our Parliament to the contrary declared and provided^ 
in which perhapdF greater solemnity, and more circumstantial facts, 
may be required to carry such matters into effect.*' See Rymeff 
tfoL XV, pe^e 181 and page 250. 
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Nothing can prove more strongly the prmciples of 
intolerance that prevaUed among those divines who wese 
appointed to instruct the young King, than the persecu- 
tion which his sister underwent She was deprived of 
the exercise of her religion, her servants imprisoned, 
her chaplains dismissed, herself threatened with coercion 
by the council ; ^^^ and the regret expressed by Edward, 
(then under 14 years of age), that it should not be 
deemed prudent, by them, to put the laws in force against 
a sister 32 years of age, for what he called her idolatry, 
is a sufficient proof of the manner he was instructed. — 
By those laws, Mary might have been brought to the 
scaffold. Lastly, the Tudor-like assuming to dispose of 
the crown, without the consent and contrary to the 
enactment by Parliament, is not very constitutional; 
and this changing the order of succession to the throne, 
both in the persons of Mary and of Elizabeth, of which 
one at least must have been admitted to be legitimate, 
is another proof of the •arrogance of this young King's 
council, which no doubt greatly contributed to the dread- 
ful xe-action of the ensuing reign. 

I will not enter into the remorseless cruelties which 
disgraced Mary's and Elizabeth's reigns : tlie Protestant 
and Cattholic historians are full of the disgusting details ; 
each seeing the mote and overlooking the beam in the 
other's eye ; — in matters of persecution those two ladies 
may fairly pair off. 

At this period, when the religious opinions in this 
country were so much divided, both Queens, under very 
great provocation, adopted the councils of the most 
violent, and looked to persecution for that personal se- 
curity and stability to their thrones which they would 
have found in religious liberty. — Mary, no doubt, attri- 
buted to the leaders of the Reformers, all the miseries 
she had experienced from her infancy ; — ^her mother's 
degradation, her birth stigmatized, her harsh treatment 
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"by her fa(her,* and, when restored by hun to her station, 
the personal*persecution of her brotlier and his council ; 
her exclusion by his will from the succession, and the 
attempt by arms, preachings, and writings of the Re- 
formers, to prevent her accession; and aftenrards tiie 
successive insurrections of the Duke of Suffolk, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, and others, and the outrages to her reli- 
gion, before any persecution had been decided on, — were 
not likely to create much mildness in a Tudor breastf 



* In addition to hor harsh treatment by Henry VIII., Michele 
states that she was at one time obliged to serye Anne Boleyn as a 
mlstress.-^/'Come Vadrvna.) 

f Heylin, who wrote his history in praise of the Reformation, 
states, howerer, many faets which a less conscientious historian 
would have suppressed, and he has said more to palliate the conduct 
of Mary, than, in my opinion, she deeerres. He states that she 
could not but attribute the misfortunes and rejection of her mother 
to the Reformers, as weU as her own persecution under Edward 
VI., and his subsequent will, which deprived her of the throne, 
and the insurrections that followed. He relates, that '< Philip 
on his marriage, prevailed with the Queen to discharge all such 
prisoners as stood committed in the Tower, either for matter at 
religion or on account of Wyatt's rebellion— and took great pains 
for enlarging the enlargement of the Earl of Devonshire and the 
Princess EUaeabeth, committed on suspicion of having had a hand 
in Wyatt's rebellion." H« goes on and relates many excesses, acts 
of violence agi^st the priests exercising their functions, sermons 
against the Queen praying for her death ; as well as. the writings 
of Goodman, the friend of Knox, in defence and in praise of 
Wyatt's insurrection ; on which he observes, '< It cannot be denied 
hut that the restitution of the reformed religion was the matter 
principally aimed at in this rebellion.** He attributes these ex- 
cesses to the Zttinglians, (for he is not inclined to tolerate other 
Protestants than those of the Church of England,) and writes, 
" such were the madness of those people ; but the orthodox and 
sober Protestant shall be brought to a reckoning, and pay dearly 
for the follies of those men, which it was not in their power to 
hinder. The governors of the church, exasperated at their provo- 
•cations, and the Queen charging Wyatt's rebellion to the Protestant 
party,«-agreed to the reviving of the ancient statutes (*^) for the 
severe punishments of obdurate heretics even to death itself. But 
the great Bishops of the time were not alike minded for the putting 
them into execution. The Lord Cardinal was clearly of opinion, 
that they should rest themselves satisfied with the restitution of 
their own religion, and that the said statute should be held forth 
for a terror only, but that no open persecution should be raised up- 
on them ; following therein, as he affirmed, the counsel sent unto 
the Queen by Charies the Emperor, at her first coming to the 
crown, by whom she was advised, to create no trouble unto ajiy man 
for matter of conscience^ but to be warned uwht the contrary by hie ex- 
^oinpie, who, by endeavouring to compel others to hit own rdiyionf had 
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It may also be said of Mary, though the cruel use she 
made of tlie indefensible law respecting heresy should 
never be palliated, that she did not invent new laws for 
proscription, but abolished all the new treasons and 
felonies which her fether and brother had enacted, (and 
which were revived and newly modelled by her sister,) that 
she summoned Parliaments annually, paid more respect 
to its principles,^ and appears to have governed more 
according to the ancient constitutional laws than any of 
her blood; but bad actions are not to be justified by bad 
principles^ or cruelty by revenge. 

Let any one contemplate the miseries and the slavery 
of mind to which the sovereigns of tliis country attempted 
to reduce their subjects, by enforcing uniformity in re- 
ligious opinions, during the short space of 23 years, 
I - - ^- " -*- — --^— ^ — _.^. — ^_ — ^ — . — — ^^-^ — ^— ^ — ^^^ — - — ^^^— 

tired -and tpent kinutlfin vain, andpurckoMd noMtnp byitivt Ins own 
dishonour," On th« subjeot of the executiou of tha Lady Jane Grey, 
Hvylia alM palliates the eonduet of Mary» and writes, " The Queen 
finding she was to cxpeeC no peace or^uiet as long as the Lady 
Jane was s offered to remain alive, caused her to be openly executed 
on the 12ih of February next following." But as the Lady Jane 
had, to the knowledge of Mary, been ^rawn into the scrape by the 
will of her brother appointing her Queen, without any participa^ 
tian on her part, and l^ad reluctantly complied, and readily gWen it 
np, and had now for nine months been in prison, without in any 
wny being a party to the new troubles, — this was, in my mind, 
nnder all the drcumstanoco and after auch a respite, a very hard- 
hearted and unworthy act. Howeyer the subsequent conduct of 
Elivabetk to Catharine Grejf, (^7> Lady Jane's sister, who by £d- 
ward'a will was the neaa to suooced her, is even a less justifiable 
exertion of Tudor policj^. She was first married and divorced from 
the aon of the £arl of Pembroke, in £sar of Elizabeth, before she 
cottkl bear children ; and when she afterwards privately married 
the Earl of Hertford, she was committed to the Tower without 
trial, where she died after nine years* imprisonment. 

* The great lawyer, Edmnnd Plowden, a zealous Catholic, of 
wbom Camden observes that he had scarce a rival in his skill in 
the law, or in the integrity of his life, was one of the seceders from 
Parliament on account of the violent proceedings of Mary and her 
ministry, and who traversed the indictment preferred against them 
for so doing. Among the twenty-six who were parties to this 
secession, I find the names of several others whose families appear 
to have remained Catholics to this day.-^See Coke's Institutes; 
and Parliamentary History of Mary. By the same history, it 
appears tliat we owe the s3rstem of the continuation of tithes to a 
committee, of which Sir Wm. Cecil (Lord Burleigh) was the chief 
4tRctor. 
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and they >? ill scarcely think that any tyranny eould 
equal it in its fatal and reyolting consequences. In 
1535, nearly the whole population was Catholic : next 
year all were to adopt a religion of Henry the Eighth's 
own arranging, under the severest penalties : in 1547^ 
under Edward VI., they were subject to other inflictions 
unless they became Protestants : in 1553, Mary's i«ign 
followed, and they were either to be Catholics or to be 
burnt: in 1558, by a new course of bloody cruelties, 
under Elizabeth, tliey were compelled to belong to the 
Church of England : — all this might happen, even to a 
short-lived person bom about the beginning of. Henry 
the Eighth's reign. I pass over the troubles which sub- 
sequently agitated the nation, partly on the same account, 
during the reigns of Charles I. and his successors. The 
conclusion drawn from all past experience must be, that 
whatever Government determines on compelling its sub- 
jects to uniformity of religion, must also make up its 
mind and conscience to cruelty and tyranny, and never 
expect one quiet moment : persecution and parrying its 
dangerous effects become the chief occupation of such 
a government, a great part of its subjects are made mis- 
erable, and the progress of all national improvements 
and ameliorations is impeded. Such oug^t not to be 
tlie course and progress of. a well organized state. In 
our own widely extended empire, including the Geiitoo, 
Mahometan, Cana<Uan, Maltese, Ionian, and all the 
religions that exist, surely the good-will and confidence 
of the subject, is an object : it is policy to be libers^l. 

To proceed to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. — Im- 
mediately on the death of Mary, Nicholas Heath, Arch- 
bishop of York, and Chancellor, summoned the Lords 
and Commons ; she was proclaimed, and her accession 
greeted by the acclamations of all parties: of her title 
there could be no doubt, it had been decided by the 
statute of the 31st Henry VIII., and she had been ac 
knowledged by her mster as her heir, who seirt to her her 
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PART I. jeinrelt jutt before faer death. One of the first steps the 
QtweQ took, was to notify her succession " by hereditary 
right and the consent of the nation," to foreign powers y 
and Sir Edward Came, the Englidi Ambassiador at 
Rome, had her directions to acquaint the Pope that she 
had succeeded to her sister, and had " determined to tffer 
no violence to the conscienees of her subjects, whatever 
might be their religiaut creeds." Most unfortunately, 
Paul IV., a man of haughty and aspiring disposition, 
who was persuaded of the validity of those claims which 
had occasioned so much mischief to the world, was still 
ative; and though he had, injustice, no more business 
wkh Elizabeth's genealogy, and the proceedings of the 
English nation, than St Peter had with Tiberius, he 
returned, at the instigation of the Freneh Ambassador, 
the meddling and unjustifiable answer — " That he was 
unable to comprehend the hereditary right of one not 
bom in wedlock ; that the Scotch Queen claimed the 
crown as the nearest legitimate descendant of Henry 
X YII., but that if Elizabeth were willing to submit to his 
aii>itration, she should receive every indulgence from him 
which justice would allow." It was in vain that Pius 
lY ., who succeeded to the Tiara very soon after, attempt* 
ed to retrace tiiefle steps so offensive to her and the na«. 
tion ; it was too late, and the d^ was cast. From this 
d^lorable and unjustifiable provocation, all the woes 
felt by the Catholics to this day derive their source, and 
to the support of those claims Mary Queen of Scotf also 
owed her mie^OTtunes. I do not believe that Elizabeth 
was deluded by the same inconsiderate zeal as her sister, 
though she had imbibed a partiality to the Reformers 
from her infancy; but this most condemnable provoca- 
lion decided her conduct, and riveted her by interest, 
wounded feelings, and self-^defence, to the Reformation ; 
it infhsed into her mind su^icion and doubts respecting 
the allegiance of her Catholic subjects, and by their 
grtidual workings, fixed in it a rooted hatred to their 
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^religion, and a detenoiafttioii to extifpate it. Had tliis 
happened ^therwise^ though it appears likely that she 
^oald have estabUshed the Church of England^ she 
would also probably^ and in good peHey, hi^e adhered 
to her pvomise/ — and Catholics would have be^i left in 
the undistarbed exereise of their religion, and the po8u 
session of their dvic ngt^U^ — £H«abetfa, though she ex« 
perienced the steady adherence of her Catholic suli^eets, 
now proceeded to add one penid law to another, and 
these in thdr redaction brought plots and insurrections 
against her ; the still more condemnable Bull of Pius V.« 

^m:^^^^^ I ] .1 I ^ II. . I I II I I pi I 1^1 » I I I I , I | l ■ I II II II . III! m , , 

* It appears to me that in proportion that a Gatfaolic is deeply 
•^flOTiBoad of tiM tr«tk of his <Uth, aad attaohod^ JOa religion, ha 
w)U lao^eat and condemn the conduct of those Popes who, in the 
darlcer ages, either guided hy their ambition and desire of power, 
or deleded by false nod nnfeunded aotions, ciaioied a right to io^ 
«terfere in temporal concerns, and even to depose Sovereigns and 
ahsolve their subjects from their alisgiance. — The English Catholic 
has most p^irtuHilar reason, aa a victimy t9 deplore the effiwts of • 
doctrine which was the cause of so much mischief, and the pleaior 
aueh defeetlon : but whoorer is inclined to be Just, win And in the 
Defeoes of the French Clergy, by Bossaet, (^ (whoe^ orth^exf 
-no one can doubt,.) the clear proof, that though the doctrine had its 
^partixana, it oaver could be imputed to the Cath<rfic Church, And 
-was at all times resisted by the most pious Cath^ios, Sovereigns 
and Clergy, in eountrles truly attached to the faith. It wiH H 
«kav to Um unprejudiced, that the Popes themselves have renounced 
such maxims and claims, and we need not accept from any high 
stationed opponents, their version of our beKef, or allow them to 
%e, in our hsbalf, moaa CadM»lic than tha Pope.^No! sufficient 
iof thorn wiU be the task to rsconeile the Inconsistency of the de- 
Aial of aU eorporate as weU as individual infalUblMty, w4th the 
right to co mpe l «s, nader penalties, to adopt their opinions, as well 
aa to explain such contrarieties as toleration with penal laws, or 
intolerance with liberty of oonecieace :-*-«urdy those who deal in 
ImpossibiUtiso ought not to amke such a fuss about mfradts. It is 
-as unfair to ohavf e a Catholic now, with such opinions^ as it would 
be to impnte to the Church of England, the doctrine of passive 
•obedienoe and non-reeietaaee, because it was so strongly supported 
hf many of its ministers in the time of Sacheverel.— -Do we object 
4o the Jewieh Di^^nsation on aecouat of the worldly views and 
misconduct of their High Priests, or of Pharisees or Sadduce^ ? 
ao ! in such retrospects, the characters of individulJs entirely dls- 
.appear, and nothing but ik* principle is even thought of. > / fhe 
•declarations made this year by the revered Catholic Prelates of 
England, Ireland, and France, (and none can be more venerated 
dmn they are at Boma, aa well as here,) are grounded on the same 
^ndples as aetnated the whole body of the clergy of France in 
their Declaration made In 1683, and as produced the answers of 
the Catholic UniversUiea to Mr. Pitt.— Pope Pius VI., in a letter 
to the Irish Prelates in 1791, declares <* That the See of Rome 
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eoufinned the Que^Q*« reseutment, and notwithBtanding 
the truly zealous support given by the Catholics during 
the Spanish invasion^^^^^ the rigour of her laws against 
them increased, and threatened every one with ruin or 
destruction. And although, during this reign, no prin- 
ciple of the constitution was left inviolate, the courts of 
justice never so tyrannically administered, the system of 
favouritism scarce ever so prevalent, yet this reign is one 
of the most popular in our amnals. Is it then nothing 
unpleasant to be ruled with a rod of iron P — The con- 
tinuance of this severe persecution in the beginning of 
the reign of James I., notwithstanding the hope he had 
given of its relaxation, finished by driving a few Catholics 
to undertake, in desperation, the most atrocious plot that 
ever was devised ;^^^^ fortunately some feelings of friend- 
ship of one of the conspirators led to a discovery of it, 
through Lord Monteagie, who was a Cath61ic. But 
tliough it was proved that the conspiracy was confined 
to a f mail number of persons, tlie hatred aud disposition 
to oppress the Catholics increased, and became the habit 

had Bvrwc taujfbt thai faith was Dot to be kept with Heretics, or 
that an oath to Kings separated from the Catholic communion can 
be Tiolated ; or that it is lawful for the Bishop of Rome to invado 
their temporal rights and dominions; but that the See of Rome 
had always taught that every attempt or design against the lives of 
Kings and Princes was a detestable crime." Pius VII. readily 
declared to Bonaparte his consent to sign that Resolution of the 
Clergy of France, made in 1682, which contains a most decided 
declaration of the independence of the temporal power, in all civil 
concerns.— The present Pope Leo XII., in a letter addressed to the 
President «f the United Steles of Mexico, dated January 29, 1825, 
dedining to interfere in their disputes with the mother country, 
uses these expressions—-*' Oar peculiar character, and the dignity 
to which, without the least merit, we are raised, exact of us that 
we interfere not with any thing unconnected with the Church."— 
Again in his encyclical letter to tbe prelates of Christendom, in 
1824, he expresses, that ** on civil matters he does not treat.'* 
It may also be added, that the Rev. John Lingard, and the Rev. 
John Fletcher, who have both written very strongly against such 
claims, have since received from the Pope tbe degrees of Doctors of 
Divinity, &c What Digby, Lord Halifax, formerly said that he 
wot of the religion of the Church of Borne, bui not of thai of the Court 
of Rome, was at that time a fair distinction ; but since the indefen- 
sible claims which some Popes had set up, have been abandoned, 
it is no longer accurate :— however, with their politios we have, 
aoihing to do. ' . 
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end pastime of the nation,* the watch-word of opposition, * part i. 
a kind of bull-baiting, and the ministry devising and 
getting up some fanciful popish plot, or execi^ting a few 
priests and imprisoning a few country squireli, as a tub 
to the whale. Even the tones, who prided themselves 
on their services to Charles I. and attachment to the 
Stuarts, made then and even now make the support which 
Catholics gave to that cause, a source of imputation 
against their religion, taxing it with a particular predi- 
lection to arbitrary sway ; but that attachment is, as I 
have before slated,**^^ accounted for by the impulse of ^y ^rtSJu 
human nature. If the Catholic was then more favour, 
able to monarchy, it was because he " was so oppressed 
by the laws enacted by the popular party, that absolute 
monarchy itself would, to him, have been comparative 
freedom." 

From the time of Elizabeth, we proceed through in- 
numerable instances of subversion of our fundamental 
laws, most intolerant perversions of justice in our courts, 
with persecutions of every description, alternately em- 
bracing every Christian mode of worship, to that of 
James II. That King, in my humble opinion, merited 
his fate, even if we judge solely from public events then 
known. He raised money without the sanction of Par- 
liament,, claimed a dispensing power and removed all 
the judges who opposed it ; disfranchised many corpora* 
tions, and served others with vexatious and unjustifiable 
quo warrantos ; called on the Bishops to make declara- 

lions which were no part of their duty, and imprisoned 

> ' ■ ■ — ■ ■ __—»__ — ■ 

* I ha^e aometimes thought that the fable of the boys and the 
frogs may be aptly applied to our situation :— -" This is play to 
you,** say the Catholics, as the frogs did to the boys who were pelt- 
kig them, ** bat it is death to us.** Some boys give over from prin- 
ciple, some from being weary of pelting, or from being annoyed 
by ^he splash, others reply^" How unreasonable ! have we not 
left off pelting you with brick-bats ? we now use stones no larger 
than crieket-balls ! no, we will pelt away for ever :*' others again 
say— « Hare patience, and, in a generation or two, if you remain 
quiet, we may perhaps cease pelting ; this is not the time to leave 
off.'* But the frogs are unreasonable enough to continue their re« 
4guest, that they may not be pelted at all. 
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PART I. tliem for not doing it ; removed most arbitrarily the 
heads of coilegeB, and evidently showed that his object 
was to establish arbitrary power and to rule without 
Pariiaments. But if we take into consideration what 
has in later times been discovered^ I mean his treason 
to the country by his becoming the pensioner and tribu- 
tary of Lewis XIV., with the pledge he gave to support 
that prince's objects, which were hostile in the extreme 
to the rights, interests, and power of this country, — ^we 
shall all agree, that both he and his brother deserved 
the fate of their father. If James had any merit, it was 
for that which was the immediate cause of his expulsion, 
his attanpt at introducing toleration. It is indeed (on 
the consideration of his conduct towards the Presbyter- 
ians in Scotland, both before and after his accession) 
difficult to give him credit for a sincere conversion to the 
ITowT^na P^^*icipl*5 but when he states in his tardy declaration :<**> 
** I hope they will agree to a lib^ty of conscience to all 
Protestant Dissenters, and that those of my own persua- 
sion may be so far considered, and have such a share of 
it, as they may live peaceably and quietly as all Eng- 
lishmen and Christians ought to do, and not be obliged 
to transplant, themselves, which would be very grievous. 
And I appeal to all men whether any thing can make 
this nation §o great and flourishing as liberty of con- 
science; soiq^of our neighbours dread it; and I eould 
add much more to confirm what I have said, but this is 
not the proper time i*' when he wrote these sentiments, 
which were in some degree confirmed at the close of his 
life, it is charitable to hope that be had become a con- 
vert, end had been convinced by experience and misfor- 
tune of the nisdom, justice, and policy, of religious 
liberty. The heads of the Church of England had ac- 
quiesced and supported him and his brother in their 
attacks on civil liberty, and in their persecution in Scot- 
land ; they had certainly strengthened the Stuarts in 
their conviction of having a right to arbitrary power, by 
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ihtir repeated declarfttions, that it it the duty of suljecff 
to sabmit to it; and it is remarkable^ that the only time 
they resisted the King and bristled up against his autho^ 
rity, was >rhen the toleration was taken up by him. — 
This conduct does not certainly entitle those who lay 
claim to the merit of civil and religious liberty being 
easentiaUy Protestant, to bring this instance as a proof 
of it. But intolerance^ I again repeat, is not the growth 
of any true religious principle in any persuasion ; it pro- 
ceeds solely from state policy, the love of- power and 
command, and the desire of exclusive posSiession. It is 
indeed a f ery contagious disorder, long attacking whole 
nations, then cities, universities, par excellence, even par« 
ticular colleges where Me mark of the disorder is spread 
on the walls}^^ and all the scraping off, by events or 
experience, has had but little effect Oxford itself is 
far from being out of quarantine : Cambridge has, how. 
ever, cleaner bills of health, and we may hope that both 
may hereafter be content with the enjoyment of what is 
in their own manger, without so much snarling at othera 
who are not so fortunate. 

The Revolutiok was no doubt a glorious event, in* 
asmuch as it was the triumph of civil liberty over arbi. 
trary sway, and the cause of the restoration of much of 
our ancient constitution : but owing to the intolerance of 
the times, of which its leaders largely partook, it became 
rather a check than advancement towards religious liber- 
ty ; and it is also to be lamented, that the love of liberty 
and of our laws seldom influenced the conduct of parties 
when they interfered with the politics and objects of 
the day. As to us Catholics, government continued till 
the reign of George III., both here and in Ireland, to 
ransack ^eir imaginations for the means and modes of 
tormenting us. Whether the national faith has been 
preserved or not respecting the treaty of Limerick, is now 
a question subjudice; it may be evaded and possibly 
set aside by nice distinctions, but I should think that no 
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gentleman would like to have his honour, in his private 
transactions, rest on such ticklish foundations. Injmany 
trials also, where politics were concerned, the courts of 
justice were scarcely less free from nefarious dealings 
than they were in the times of Gates' and the Rye-house 
plots, where ^^^^ /' it was a common practice to return 
juries so prejudiced and partial, that, as Cai'dinal Wolsey 
formerly observed, they would find Abel guilty of the 
murder of Cain/' 

A long list of aberrations from the spirit of our con^ 
stitution and free institutions may be enumerated.^^^^ By 
the bill of rights which was pronounced to be a funda- 
mental law and our second great charter, it was declared 
that Parliameut should be renewed every three years, 
and the representation of the people became legal for that 
period only ; yet that very Parliament, elected to preserve 
those fundamental laws, voted itself elected for seven. — 
Not only has this continued, but the attempts to restore 
the representation, which has evidently widely swerved 
frvfll^ itt driginal object, has been most pertinaciously 
withstood. Standing armies, contrary to all former 
ideas, and the billeting of the soldiery on the inhabitants 
have become a permanent system. The Habeas Corpus 
Act frequently suspended, and with very little proof 
given of its necessity. Parliament inflicting pains and 
penalties, when no legal proof of crime was obtained.(^^> 
Attainder and execution for treason by Act of Parlia- 
ment, when legal conviction was not obtained.^^^^ Per- 
sons imprisoned by Act of Parliament for upwards of 
30 years, and all trial refused them.^^^> — The Duke of 
Ormond attainted for treason when dead.^^^^ — General 
warrants devised, though since dropped — 1 also doubt 
very much whether ex>officio informations by the Attor- 
ney General without the verdictof a grand jury, or special 
juries in civil cases are part of the ancient law of this 
land. — The adoption of the Alien Act as to foreigners 
is also new, and contrary to an Article of the Great 
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CJharter. — The attempt to tax America without admitting *^ax i 
it to be represented, was ako a most fatal deviation from 
the spirit of the constitutiou. The practice of torturing 
to obtain confessions, as used in Ireland, is yet left un- 
condemned. — Much further detail might be eritered into, 
but 1 will pass to tlie history of other countries ; fir^t 
xequesting the reader to be persuaded, that In relating 
the crimes and injustices I have stated, it i6 faf, very far 
indeed, from my thoughts, to impute to tlie influence of 
'the Protestant religion that which is quite 'incotnp'atiblfe 
with the principles of every Christian persuasion ; yet k 
must be admitted, that the deteriorations I have recited 
are not proofs of afty increase of the genuine aiid en- 
lightened spirit and feelings of freedom and religious 
liberty, nor any in^provement of our notions as to strict 
justice and its scrupulous administration having, as is 
claimed, been infused into this country by the (Change id 
Its religion. Those who assume to themselves the whole 
merit of our constitution, and now aver that.wa«os^ ajl 
genuine principles of civil and religious liberty soldi/ to 
Protestant ascendancy, must expect from us a tug at the 
sheep's clothing, and that we shall not allow them to rid 
themselves of these incumbrances. The influence of the 
Christian religion (which alone could have rescued the 
worid from the state of extreme depravity into which it 
had sunk in the time of the first Roman Emperors) pre- 
sided also, without (loubt, over the hearts and'the iudg- 
ment of our ancestors, when diey laid the foundations ot 
<iur constitution on such true principles of justice. iTh'e 
Catholic erected the fabric, the Protestant supplied the 
buttresses to repair and support it, but it is not the crea- 
tion of either, any more than the laws and patriotism of 
Gfreece and Rome, which we admire, are to be ascribed 
to the merits of Heathenism. Religion teaches us om? 
duty to Go'd and man, should make us do to others ^i 
we would be done by ; but rightly taken, ought not to 
be a politician. Moreover, to do justice to that principle 

£ 
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PART I. of the Protestant religion irLich decides that every one 
has a right to make free inquiry, and adopt his own 
construction of the Scriptures, in matters of faith, — it 
must be admitted, that it is decidedly hostile to etery 
shade of intolerance : its [professors would otherwise be 
punishing those who follow their doctrine and advice ; 
whoever, therefore^ concurs in any degree of oppression 
on account of religious opinions, must lay it to the charge 
of his ownHisgosition, and not shelter himself under any 
pretence of religion. But history will unfortunately, in 
most cases, prove that many leaders of jdifferent religious 
persuasions, who, denying authority in religious doctrines, 
have claimed and adopted the right of private judgment, 
have often, when they have succeeded in obtidning fol- 
lowers and support, lost sight of the principle, and then 
done their utmost to reestablish authority in themselves, 
and to confine the right to the adoption of tlieir own' 
tenets ; and when they have acquired real power, have 
actually prosecuted others for not conforming to their 
opinions.* 

For my part, I feel great pleasure in avowing, that 
among the many free-hearted and generous noble-minded 
persons of my acquaintance, I see no distinction between 
Catholics and Protestants, either in public or private 
life ; state me a case, in reference to their country or to 
their intercourse with individuals, and I could always 
tell you what their conduct would be. I own, however, 
that I do feel great indignation, that any one should 
assume to himself being a better Englishman than I am, 
on account of any difference in our tenets ; nor do I 
understand how any person of generous feelings, and 
disposed to benevolence, can make up his mind to con- 

* It U tli« li«art of every true Englishman, and the generous 
feelings infused by the loujg use of liberty, and not his attachment 
to any particular religious tenets, that malce him the adrocate of 
freedom : on the contrary, the mistaken notion, that to prove his 
sincerity in religious matters be is bound to become God's avenger, 
bas often counteracted it. It is Indeed most dangerous to liberty, 
to make feeling the ground of Icflslation. 
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tribute to the distress a&d unhappiness of others, on ac- 
count of difference of opinion in points generally above 
human comprehension. 

When we look to the history of other countries, we 
cannot fail to observe — that the power of Sovereigns 
was more circumscribed throughout Europe before the 
sixteenth century than it has been siuce the Reformation, 
and this, at least, proves that the love of civil liberty 
was not particularly infused by the change of religion. 

The Empire of Germany was very far from being 
an absolute government. — ^" The imperial crown, (says 
Robertson,^^^) as well as those of most monarchies in 
Europe, were originally attained by election. — It appears 
th^l from the earliest period in the history of Germany, 
the person who was to reign over all was elected by the 
suffrage of all. — That the Princes of the greatest power 
and authority were allowed by their countrymen to name 
the person whom they wished to appoint Emperor, and 
the people approved or disapproved of their nomination. 
At the election of Lotharius II.> in 1 125, sixty thousand 
persons of all ranks were present Later, and not till 
the year 1239, the suffrages of the princes, nobility, and 
of the deputies of imperial cities were taken, and it w*iis 
not till then that the number of electors were, undler the 
plea of their being the representatives of the whole, re- 
duced to seven ; for all other matters, the Diets continued 
to be Judges in appeal and law givers, as before. — 
Augsbourg, Francfort, Hamburg, Nuremberg, Uh», and 
other free imperial cities, of which ,there were ?rt one 
time*®^'' more than sixty, were sovereign states^ ^ndyin 
fact, small republics, chusing their own magiittiites and Ktte?«'*GCT- 

manic empires 

administering their own laws. The Hanse towns iMft* 
also grebt privileges and immunitieis, and tnost ^ ^e 
principalities had some frec^ laws a^d •popuJIai' jrifliAs, 
performing only certain services a(iiid jiaylttg 'regulated' 
talxes ; in a word, the whole country enjoyed greater, frei^-*. 
dom'in its laws and Institutions than it does now. '"* 
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a, convincing proof of the mischief of persecution, aod 
its inutility ; it has however long since adopted complete 
.religious liberty, — ^in all the sovereignties which compose 
jt^ there is no exclusion on account of religious opinions. 
.Our royal family furnish an instance of this liberality^ 
m the person of Ernest Augustus, father of George I., 
)»bo, was raised to the electoral dignity by the nomina*- 
tio^ and influence of two £mpeiX)rs of the H^use of 
Aositria. Leopold made the appointment which was 
confirmed ctnd carried iato effect, in 1708, by Joseph I., 
with the concurrent yotes of the electors^ then eight in 
number, of which, if I mistake, not,- seven were Koman 
fit) PutUK Catholic's, and among these three were Archbishops.* ^^^^ 

In the civil wa;rs of that country and of France, to 
which I admit that the Protestants wefe at first, in great 
I meaifure, u^ged by self-defence, the only .object appears to 
liave beendoRnnion for their leaders and for their reli- 
gipn; I do not find; a single step taken, or idea held 
fo]rthk oi' promoting, civil liberty or greater freedom in 
t)]f ir i^sftitutions ; the Protestant sovereigns in Germany 
wh^ espotisisd the Reformation, did no more towards 
Il;i^<^; desirable objects than our own sovereigns from the 
^m^.of, Qeiu'y YIIl. to that of Charles L,'-and most 
of the Reformers of the, sixteenth century became per- 
tefftttors. 

Tus LATB< KiKCr OF 9AVARIA and his excellent hearted 
son hftive. con9«M?re4 in giving a free copatitution to their 
^Offntvy, and in devising all the mjeanc^ to make then^ 
hiplpy a^tweli aii fipee; and the King of Wirtewberg 
^d SiO^^BKEiaN OF E^Df^N. hiaye foUowed the same ad* 
i|iw<ib|« «c»aiBpI^ 
• ,SA^W>fiY wan.Ae fiifstand.afuong the rapst. ^Blight€;ned 

^■^l^l^MW— ^^— M^M^^— ^— i^— ^— ^^^^— ^^— i^M^ 11 ■ ■■■■■ ■■ M.I.M.— .M , III ■■-■■■l-> 

•'TIm &leeti»ni pTofcssing the Oatholfo religion, w«re>tli8 Kfiiy 
of B«))emifBii (tbp £lmp)er«r,) th^Ji^ector of Bayaria, the i^lectors 
I'alatine and' of Saxony, who ha^ embraced tho Catholic reHgion ; 
•ful' tho three Archbishops, of Metitot, Tfcveg; and Ooli»gne,- £eski«* 
siastlcs ; the Elector Qf Brandeoburght being the on^y Protestant 
among them.— See Fatter*8 Germanic Empire, yoL' IT. " '"'" 
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of the divUioas of Germany that adopted tb© Reforma- 
tion; bat Qotkiag^ was done then or since favourable to 
civil liberty, and at first the government was very intol- 
eranty allowing of no religion except the Lutheran. In 
1697, the Sovereign became a Catholic, but declared 
that he would not interfere with the religion of the 
country : and tills promise he and his successors have 
kept ; and further, they have still continued to be con- 
fided in as the directors of the Protestant interest in 
Germany. I have before remarked, that ''we see in 
Saxony, a succession of Catholic Princes administering 
the government of a country^ entirely Protestant, in a 
manner most particularly paternal." — See my Remarks, 
page 12. 

Tre Inhabitants of the Tyrol ought not to pass 
unnoticed : they are generally held to be the most honest 
and industrious^ and the most steady and religious people 
in the world. Whei^ with Hofier at their head, they 
i»ttled down their rocks, in the name of the Holy and 
undivided Trinity, from the ^eafibldings they had pre^ 
pared on their mountain sides, and overwhelmed whoie 
columns of French below, did their religion interfere witli 
their patri<^8m P Did the Emperor exclaim, ''No ! this 
will not do ! these people believe in the spiritual supremacy 
of the Pope ; they may, by some inexplicable means, 
counteract my Aulic Council at Vienna?" — When, at 
the waving of the banner of the Protestant Blucher, 
the whole of Catholic Silesia rose in amass to therescoe 
of their Protestant King ; — when the same men came to 
our succour in the field of Waterloo ; was there any cry 
of "Hold ! you are men of divided allegiance?'* No ! 
that hobgoblin, intended to scare the country ont of all 
common senses^ did not then make its appeatlinee; yet 
the King of Prussia stood entirely in the same case, us 
to Undted (dleffianee, as oui^Sovereignidoes,' but he /had 
admitted every Cathohc to the enjoyment of 'his^ rights^ 
or they would not h^ye stopjij fonwc^d^,^ tbpyi ^^} *^r® 
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it seems, the maxim of goyemment is to be, vse them and 
then abuse them. There are in different parts of Ger- 
many many instances of churches used at one hour for 
the Protestant and at another for the Catholic service ; 
such uras also the case in Alsace, though in possession of 
the French during and from the reign of Lewis XIV.-^ 
At Strasburgh, the magistrates. Catholic and Protestant, 
were in equal numbers, and, during the four years I 
resided there, I never heard of any interruptions of har- 
mony on account of difference in religion. 

Switzerland* If any country has a better claim than 
another, either in ancient or modem times^ to be called 
the Temple of Patriotism and of Liberty, it is this. — 
More than two centuries before the Reformation they 
vindicated their " ancient liberties and rights," and 
withstood, against the most fearful odds that ever ap. 
peared in fields of battle, tlie whole power of the Em- 
perors, Arch-Dukes of Austria, of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy,^^^ and of Maximilian L^^*^ If we 
enter into detail respecting the government of the differ, 
ent Cantons^ it will be found that those who remained 
Catholic retained their democracy, whilst the more po- 
pulous Protestant liivisions degenerated into aristocracies 
and oligarchies. The Catholic Cantons and the Vallails 
are also more particularly distinguished by their magna- 
nimous and devoted defence of their country against the 
French ; there are, to the honour of mankind, still living, 
fathers of families, who^ with the assistance of tlieir wives 
and children to load their rifles, defended hill after hill, 
valley after valley, whilst a spot of ground remained 
unoccupied by the enemy. As they are aggregately for 
valour and' patriotism, so are they also individually r^ 
nowned for integrity, tranquil demeanour, trustworthi*. 
ness, and fidelity; yet if these men came to England, 
they would be told that thetf cannot be true to, their 

pmmtry ; though their very. saints were patriots.^ 

' — r 7~. = — ' " ■ ; : — 

' ^^ St. Nicholas Flue,' 0f Underwald, is rsvered both as a patrfot 

and a saint. To use ths words of a Protestant author : " Hs was 
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Sweden, Denmj^rk^ and Norway, were limited mo- part i. 

narchies in Catholic times, but arc now absolute ; and it 

* \ 

the admiration of his age, and was haid by the Cantons in profound 
Tsoeration, and his remonstrances and exhortations were received 
as oracles. He possessed a greai fund of good sense and piety, was 
well aoqufunted with the trae interests of Switzerland, and it would 
have been well if they had always followed his advice: Switzerland 
would now be more flourishing than it is."— See Delices de la 
Suisse, page 434^ Nicholas de Flue had been a warrior, and on 
his return to bis country, Labdamann of the Republic, and the fa- 
ther of ten children ; at the close of his life, he retired and lived as 
a hermit He is represented, in a large picture in the town-house 
at Stantz, as rushing between the troops of the five small cantons, 
^nd those of Soleure and Frlbourg, and exhorting them to peaee-n- 
in which he. succeeded. His tomb is in the church of Saxelen, 
where the manuscript book of advice to the Cantons is preserved 
$n the sacriaty, which, on occasions, has been consulted and fol- 
lowed. The Cantons bought a house and some land, which is al- 
ways appropriated to the poorest of his descendants.-*— Numbers of 
individuals of all ranks, in all countries, to tha honour of human 
nature, might be named, who, by great sacrifices of their property, 
have founded charitable institutions, and have often devoted theit 
whole existence to these objects, in the pious hope, that by that 
obedience to the precepts of charity enjoined us towards our neigh- 
bour, united with their duties to the Almighty, they may obtain 
f race, through opr Redeemer, to accomplish their salvation. No 
where are there so many great and charitable institutions as in this 
country, none surpass our fair country-women in their active zeal 
in aid of distress ; but much of what formerly existed here, has 
been lost to the nation ;— again we find Henry VIII. robbing the 
poor-box: out' of 130 hospitals which had been, in early times, 
founded and located in 101 different cities and townships in Eng- 
land, he suppressed 1 10, and seized the land, tithes, and rents, 
which had been appropriated to their maintenance; all which was 
dissipated in his and Edward the Sixth's reign.— See Dugdale's 
Monasticon, vol. II., p. 367 ; Speed's list, p. 1043; Collier, Cam- 
den, fcc— There is scarcely a town on the continent, where such 
endowed foundations do not exist, and some of them very extensive. 
Among the religious orders, which have been so much railed at, It ' 
should not be overlooked that there are several whose sole occupa- 
tions are manual service in the hospitals, or attendingthe sick, teach- 
ing in lower schools, the redemption of captives* or befriending tha 
wretched in every way. The example of the Bishop and Clergy 
of Marseilles, at the last plague there, should not be forgotten ; nor 
the volunteer attendance* on a religious principle, of 66 persona 
from France, clergy, physicians, and others, on the sufferers by 
fever in Barcelona, in 1822, in which many fell victims to their 
zeal ; of these, many were of the Seewi de la Charite, who were al- 
lowed to volunteer their service as nurses, in a certain proportion, 
from their different establishments. The value of the services of 
those good nuns are not unknown to our army, particularly after 
the battle of Toulouse. I was told there (in 18 14) an anecdote 
which should be known here :— One of these excellent persons, 
known by the name oC Sister Martha, had sold her little property 
for the relief of the Spanish prisoners in that city, and she attended 
our hospitale with equal assiduity ; the Duke of Wellington re-pur- 
ehased the estate, from his own means, and gave it back to her. ' 
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Blight be pleaded, that their religion had not so much 
of the spirit of freedom belonging to it, as to induce 
them to maintaiii the liberty which had been bequeathed 
them by their Catholic ancestors. I shall, however, be 
much mistaken, if Demnark, has the good fortune 
to preserve the high-minded and liberal prince who is 
to succeed to the throne (and who made so gallant an 
attempt for the defence and independency of Norway 
against the Swedes and ourselves) (Joes not receive a 
free constitution from his hand. Religious liberty is 
already established there; of which Count Edmund 
Burke afforded a conspicuous instance. He was an Irish 
CathoIijC, and was brought up with me at tlie English 
Monks at Douay, and he remained to his death steady 
in the open practice of his religion. He had some pro- 
perty in the Danish Island Santa Cru2, iihich took him 
to that country, where he became the Catholic Ambas- 
sador of that Protestant country, not only to Spain and 
France, but also to his own country, which had proscribed 
his able and meritorious services. 

Italy. — In the middle ages, most of the principal 
cities of Italy had become separate republics, and, like 
ancient Rome, they lost their liberties — not by the in- 
fluence of the Patrician order, but by the popularity of 
some individual, or of some family to whon^ the citizens 
made the surrender ; thus Florence, the reviver of letters 
and the arts, after having reduced the republics of Pisa, 
Arezzo, Perugio, Sienna, &c., gave themselves to the fa- 
mily of Medici, Padua to the Carrari, Milan to the 
Visoonti and Sforzi, Verona to the Scaligers, &c. &c. ; 
but religion had no share either in their rise or fall. 

The little town of St. Marino is now the only one re- 
maining : to the desti'uction of Lucca and Ragusa, we 
have with the Holy Alliance given our fiat ; but as to 
thee, oh ! Vbnios ! who can read thy ancient story with- 
out being wrapt in admiration P who can contemplate 
thy fate without dismay ? A revolution had, it is true. 
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set aside her democracy by general consent^ to bring to 
an end the dreadful conflicts of popular parties^ and had 
instituted a republic of the higher classes. The subse- 
quent attempts made by other powers to overturn that 
government^ had also caused them to adopt an unjusti- 
fiable rigour of inquisition on what related to their in- 
ternal polity; but still what men those nobles were! 
The independence of Venice was maintained for nearly 
twice the number of years *^^ that any other government 
has existed. For seven centuries^ her city was the most 
efficiently powerful state existing^ — the greatest empo- 
rium of commerce ever known, — the seat and patroness 
of letters and of the arts ; whilst other nations Were en- 
veloped in darkness and ignorance. — This was the 
country of the most valorous, patriotic, and devoted 
heroes that are on record. — She at once witlistood and 
successfully repelled England, France, Germany, and 
the Pope, united in arms against her.^^^ Without the aid 
of Venice (and 1 should add of some of the Popes) one 
half of Europe would probably have been conquered by 
the Turk ; and now perhaps under a constitution es- 
sentially Mahometan, those who possess the dispo- 
sition to steady conformity with the religion of 
the state (which is made the requisite to be a good 
subject) might, instead of quarrelling with us about our 
respective Christian creeds, be making the deep Salam, 
and, with as much ease as some of our modern travellers, 
accompanying it with the Allah! ilia! Allah! which 
marks the profession of faith of the Moslem.''^ Venice, 
true to her faith, and exact in its exercise, always resist. 
ed the encroachments of the Popes, and all interference 
of the spiritual authority in whatever related to tempo- 
rals, — of which the notable instance of the unanimous, 
uncompromising, and successful resistance made by the 
republic, in unison with its prelates and clergy, to the 
attempt of Paul V. to use the spiritual authority for 



* " There ii no God but God, and Mahomet la hia prophet. 

F 
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temporal and political objects, deserves to be particularly 
and highly recorded/^^> Her clergy, having 37 Bishops, 
Archbishops, and Patriarchs, at their head, were magni- 
ficently supported, but were excluded by law from all 
civil offices of the state, nor were they permitted to mo- 
lest others on account of difference in religious tenets ; 
" not only (says Daru, in his history of Venice *^^') those 
who professed the Greek religion preserved the exercise 
of their religion, and their Bishops and priests, but Pro- 
testants, Armenians, Mahometans, Jews, and those of 
every religion or sect resident in Venice, had their place* 
of worship there, and the rites of burial within the 
churches was not refused to heretics :"* nor does it ap- 
pear that the nations of various persuasions in different 
countries under her dominion, were either disturbed or 
excluded from employment on account of their religious 
opinions. — Yet Venice fell, and that without resistance 
or even a single blow : her commerce took another di- 
rection, and its channels were dried up, but she had not ' 
united the strength, interests, and feelings of her popu- 
lation, into one common cause. 

And what was thy rival Genoa, who would still be 
free,' if we had not aided in preventing itf She remained 
a republic in the hands of the whole people. At one 
time indeed she might have lost her liberty through the 
means of the democracy and the popularity of one of 
her citizens^ as had befallen other republics in Italy, 
and even Rome itself; but she met with a Doria to re- 
fuse the sovereignty, and to use his power to strengthen 
her liberties,^ instead of rising to greatness on their ruin. 

* At Rome, where we might suppose the Jews as little admiss- 
ible as in any place, there has at all times been a part of the city, 
in whieh, thoagh under seme distinctions of dress, they have lived 
in peace and security and enjoyed the exercise of their religion, 
even when in this and most countries in Europe they were subject- 
ed to the greatest cruelties and persecution. 

f The Genoese accuse us of a breach of faith, in the destruction 
of their liberties and delivering them over to the absolute power of 
the King of Sardinia, notwithstanding the remonstrance of the i«k- 
cellent person to whom the city surrendeied. 
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But where, except in Washington and Bolivar, shall we part i. 

meet with such examples of patriotic forbearance. v^'-V""*^/ 

The Kingdom of Poland *^^' was elective, and an- <<^'*^ ceaexHi 

' r Atlas, * Geog» ' 

proached nearly to a republic; consisting of a King, ^^'V-^t^- 
the Magnates or Senate, and general conventions or 
Diets. The Pacta Conventa, to preserve the laws and 
liberties of the country, were sworn to by the King, and 
grievances were redressed, before he was placed on the 
throne; and in case of the violation of those laws and 
liberties, the subject was discharjged from his allegiance. 
This country gave such early and honourable proofs of 
its attachment to religious as well as civil liberty, as be- 
come worthy of the Hierarchy and Protestant aristocracy 
of England. 

At a Diet held at Wilna,<70) in the reign of Sigismund S!^^^'* 
Augustus II., the last King of the race of lagellon, it Bt:i'iS^' 
was unanimously passed into law, that '* hencefomard, 
net only the Gentry and Magnates who adhere to the 
Catholic church, but in general all, be they who they 
will, so they be but Christians, shall throughout the King- 
dom enjoy, and for ever retain, all the privileges, rights, 
and liberties belonging to the nobles; in like manner not 
only those who adhere to the Church of Rome, but all 
others of the rank of knights shall be eligible to the senate 
4>rial and royal dignity^ if they be but Christians,— no in- 
dividual, so he be a Christian, shall be excluded.'' It is 
to be remarked, that in a Polish Diet a single negative pre- 
vented the passing of a law, and all the Catholic Bishops 
were Magnates or Peers. This regulation was again 
most solemnly confirmed in the Diet held in 1568, at 
Crodno; and to make the law more explicit, the King 
added these words, "of whatever sect or religious pro- 
fession he may be/'— In the united Diet held in 15($9, 
in Lublin, this ordinance which combined all the Poles 
of the Christian religion into one family, was renewed 
and confirmed. 

After the decease of Sigismund IL, without issue, all 
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FART L the Poles asfiembled in the Diet held in 1573, for the 
election of a new sovereign, protested that they would 
not chnse any man for King who would not swear to the 
inviolable observance of the above named convention. 
Henry de Valois, afterwards King of France, accords 
ingly took the oath that he would maintain the rights of 
the Dissidents, which remained part of the coronation 
<7i) See AtiiM, oath 'y^''^^ aad Stephen Bathori, the next elected King, 

nam l^Zl* 

who was remarkable ^th for wisdom and valour, used 
to say, when urged to intolerance, that " he was King of 
men, not of eohsciences ; commander of bodies, and not 
of souls f* atad to do Luther justice, he also writes, in his 
book on civil magistrates, that " the law of them extends 
no farther than body and goods, for over corfscience God 

Cf;Madem ctlone ruleth.** ^^^^ John Sobieski, the great Christian 
BIT History, ° 

Ict»!***' ^' y^^TPO of his age, in a treaty of cession of territory to the 
Cossacks, who were of the Greek religion, made it a con- 
dition that Mahometans, as well as Catholics, should 
enjoy the free exercise of their religion, within the ter- 
ritory he gave up. 

The flagitious partition of that ill-fated country, fur- 
nuibea proofs, if such were wanting, of the little weight 
which the principles of any religion, or indeed those of 
common honesty, have when ambition and political in- 
terest axe m the opposite scale. Here we have Catholic 
Avitria, Plrotestant Prusda, and Russia, professing the 
Greek religion, all joining, without any plea whatever, 
and In defiance of the admitted rights and independence 
of anoth^ nation, to plunder Poland of its finest Pro- 
vincea, and impose on its subjects absolute subjection 
instead of the free institutions which they enjoyed ; whilst 
Catholic France and Protestant England are supine 
lookers on. It may be right not to interfere in what re- 
lates to the internal concerns of another nation, but this 
» a case of the rescue of one country from the oppression 
of many, and in such a spoliation, there is very little 
4oubt of interference being a duty. When, agam, near 
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thirty years later^ the complete subjugation of Poland 
was effected, notwithstanding the patriotic exertions of 
its King, the heroism of Koziusko^^oniatowsky, and of 
the chiefs of the nation, the devoted valour of the whole 
country, and the profuse shedding of its best blood in 
its defence, we again remained supine witnesses of the 
nefarious usurpation. It has often been our boast that 
we are the protectors of civil liberty abroad, as well as 
the maintainers of religious liberty at home : I think I 
have thrown some objections against the last claim; let 
us now further examine tho'se high pretensions to the 
former, by the test of our own conduct in other occur- 
ences of our own times. It unfortunately turns out that 
we have been active in our interference for the purpose 
of putting down liberty, whilst we have been passive and 
supine when any thing was to be done in its favour. In 
the first instance, contrary to the admitted principle of 
our constitution tliat there should be no taxation without 
representation, we, for the paltry consideration of perhaps 
jess than dSdO,000 per annum, carried our arms into the 
colonies which we should have cherished.* Tl|p great 
mass of the nation supported the selfish act, and reviled 
the genuine friends of freedom who opposed themselves to 

* Such is the blind coarse of oppression, (and the disposition to 
it is not easily eradicated,) that it cannot bring itself to give way, 
even where the soundest policy and the most pressing exigencies 
require it, nor until it is too late for it to be of use; and then it is 
always doing things by halves. Thus with America, we were al- 
ways a year in arrear ; what at first would have been most grate- 
fully accepted as a boon, was afterwards refected with scorn.— 
Franklin and Washington were at one time friends to the connexion, 
then to conciliation, but at length were driven to be enemies. This 
penny-worth to be got, tempted John Bull ; then he became irri- 
tated by a few uncivil words, and the tarring and feathering two 
or three excisemen ; and we lost America. But governments, like 
individuals, seldom grow wiser by experience. Heaven forftnd it 
may not be so with Ireland.-— The riches of the church, had it 
supported the Catholics in their civil rights, would have been cheer- 
fully acquiesced in ;— the conyiction of enmity makes the next step 
a wish to pull it down.— -The disposition to unite cordially with 
Engfand hand in hand, by the course of continued disappointment 
changes to the desire of separation mnd that leads to a dispoeitioo 
to insurrection and rebellion ; checked only by danger and prudence, 
and thus step by step your frienda become encmiea. 
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.^^U\ tliose unprincipled proceedings, which have occasioned 
infinite loss in blood and treasure, most ruinous conse- 
quences, and which are truly menacing to futurity. — 
When the dire effects of the contest began to be felt in 
our pQpkets, the body of the country indeed began to 
take the other side ; but as soon as the friends of liberty 
had extricated us from immediate pressure and difficulty, 
the country again took to the support of the very men 
who had been the. cause of the mischief, and uot only 
passed over the delinquency of those who should still be 
doing penance in sackcloth and ashes, btit established 
them in the full possession of the power and honours of 
the country, and have ever since maintained them and 
the successors to their principles in the government of 
the realm. — ^A false conscience is made up by the selfish 
politician, his errors and his votes though destructive of 
the interests of his country pass unrepented as well as 
unpunished, he is seldom §ven permanently blamed, and 
he perseveres in the support of misrule, heedless of the 
mischief he entails on the nation and the unhappiness 
he causes to individuals. There is one consoling feeling 
to us Catholics, that in the mismanagement of our af- 
fairs, and the consequent distress that has fallen on the 
country, we have had no concern and have nothing to 
answer for. 

With respect to the French revolution, had we not 
been the heart and soul of the interference in her internal 
concerns, it is probable that that nation would never have 
been driven to those tremendous excesses at home, and 
destructive re-action abroad, which in the issue converted 
an unjust offensive war to a necessary defensive contest for 
our own existence. It was pretended that this war was 
necessary to prevent internal revolution; but how tho- 
roughly was this disproved when almost all tiie members 
who opposed it lost their seats in Parliament, and all 
others were hooted down. Yet after the loss of five 
hundred millions^ in a contest from which we only 
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escaped by the folly of our enemy, the whole country part i- 
continued to support the very principles which involved 
us in difficulty. To our active exertions against liberty, 
the surrender of the Republic of Genoa to the arbi- 
trary sway of the King of Sardinia is in a great degree 
to be attributed. — In the same manner we joined in the 
annihilation of the Republic of Lucca, and in that of 
Ragusa, of which even the Turk had protected the li- 
berties, to give them to the nncontrouled power of 
Austria. — Again when the gallant Prince of Denmark 
and the inhabitants of Norway opposed themselves to 
their being made over to Swedefi, the power that had 
always been their greatest enemy, our navy was employed 
to starve them into the surrender of their independence. 
We were passive when France went forth to put down 
the liberties of Spain, and surrender them into the hands 
of the most ungrateful as well as the most despotic mas 
alive. We ought certainly to have prevented the inter- 
ference of France ; instead of which we made laws to 
prevent our officers from joining in the defence of those 
who had so lately been their companions in arms. — We 
are passive again when the rescue of Greece from the 
most dire oppression is in question, and when it might 
be effected by a few ships. In these last instances, I 
fear, however, I may be unjust, as from what we have 
seen done these last four years, we need not doubt the 
good will, had our circiimstances allowed us the means. 
We were, before this, passive at Naples, in allowing 
Austria to depress that country as she chose, and pre- 
vent her from obtaining a constitution. — In fine, till 
lately, when a better era seems to dawn under men of 
truly English feeling and policy, we have used the plea 
of not interfering when the cause of liberty ha's been at 
stake, and broken through it when the object was to de- 
press it; and we have thus effectually paralyzed our 
means of supporting it^ by our exertions against it. — 
To resume : — 
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The Kingdom qf Hungary was likewise elective and 
enjoyed a constitation of King, Lords or Magnates, and 
Commons or Diets, which it still retains ;* and by a 
fundamental law, proposed and enacted by Andrei» 11.^''^ 
a provision was made for waging war legally on any 
King who should attempt, the subversion of natiqpal 
liberty. 

Hungary contains a population of nearly ten millions : 
the majority of the nation are Catholics, but there are 
great numbers of the Greek religion separated from that 
of Rome, many Calvinists, and many Lutherans. The 
country was long a scene of commotion, in which reli- 
gious opinions bore a great part; this had, however, 
ceased for a long period, and peace and liberality among 
the various persuasions had been established, aiid Maria 
Theresa had from it veaped the benefit of the saving 
support of ths whole nation. It was, however, in 1 791 P^^ 
thought right to secure religious liberty by more positive 
laws, and the whole legislature assembled in convocation 
or diet, at that time exclusively Catholic, established as 
a fundamental law, that the Protestants of both conies, 
sions should depend upon their spiritual superiors alone> 
in all matters relating to religion ; that they should re- 
tain their schools, and no longer pay church dues to 
the Catholic parish priests or schoolmasters, nor be bound 
to assist in building or repairing Catholic chiu'ches, or 
parsonage houses, or schools, either in money, produc 
tion, or labour. That all foundations made by Protes- 
tants, or that should be made bythem, are left to their 

* There were in Poland two Archbishops and fifteen Bishops ; 
in Hungary two Archbishops and sixteen Bishops* beside great 
Abbies, of which the heads had seats among the Magnates in their 
Senates, and the Charch possessed in both countries yery extensiTo 
landed property and great reyenues, and consequent infiuence. It 
is impossible not to conclude that those Prelates did not exert any 
influence nnfayonrable to religious liberty.— -Laws passed which 
established it in the two countries : in Poland, indeed, a single 
yoice was a auffieient iiegatiye to a law : there, consequently, the 
Clergy must haye been parties to the liberal concessions that were 
made. Both in Poland and Hungry the lowest class of the 
people did not partake of the same freedom. 
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mn exclusiTe administration, and any foundation ^at part i. 
liad been taken from them should be restored. — All &L 
fairs of marriage ard left to their own consistories ; and 
all landlords and masters of families, are ordered, under 
penalty of public prosecution, not to prevent their sub- 
jects or servants, whether they be Catholic or Protestant, 
from the observance of the festivals and ceremonies of 
their religion. All oaths to which Protestants objected, 
were set aside ; and it was enacted, " That the public 
offices and honours, high or low, great or small, shall be 
given to natural bom Hungarians who deserve well of 
their country, and possess the other qualifications, let 
their religion be what it may.'* — The effect of this was, 
that when Bonaparte was at one time at the gates of 
Vienna, and at another time in possession of it, theHun« 
. garian nation which had often before been in rebellion, 
rose twice in a mass and saved the Austrian monarchy. 

We turn to unfortunate Spain/"^-* whicli after an ill- 
conducted struggle to recover her ancient liberties, is 
now a prey to unbounded despotism. 

The reader will recollect, that on the ruins, of the 
Roman Empire, the Visigoths ^^^^ established there an 
elective monarchy, in which the power of the King was 
greatly circumscribed. During their dominion, which 
lasted more than 2^0 years, ''the country was excellently 
improvcd,^'^^* full of cities, boroughs, and villages, and (Jn/vJ^SfsT! 
adorned with fine structures, some of which are not 
wholly decayed." But the nation had by luxury lost its 
energy and warlike spirit, when under the reign of Rod;, 
erick, the Saracens invited by Count Julian, hilt governor 
of Ceuta, in revenge fOr a private injury, invaded the 
country. The battle of Xeres, 77) at once terminated the 
kingdom of the Goths. The MiJors, following vp tkueijr 
victory, conqiMTed nearly the wbole of the kiugiiom : 
many cruelties were nio donbl the cc^n^qiwace, bjut tlieiy 
did net adhere tiOt the^ fotnifr systdm:of) oonVemonby 
the iWQixl, having iill«:w^4 tho^e ^vilo mhAMlt^^*: l9 pto-. 
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serve their property^ and enjoy the free exercise of therr 
religion ; though they irere excluded from all situations' 
of trust and profit in the state. So far the Spaniard^ 
under the Moor> nearly resembled the situation of £ng« 
li^ Catholics at present ; but he naa infinitely better 
conditioned than we were, before relief was granted to 
us in 1778 by bis late Majesty ; as at that time the laws 
nether allowed the free exercise of our religion, nor sucb 
rights of transfer and inheritance of property as were se^ 
cured to othersb In the state of things in Spain above 
described, although these Moors were and continued to 
be a very fine race of men, far superior to any other 
Musselmen, yet they alone constituted a distinct and 
exclusive class of masters. Their religion, manners, and 
customs, prevented them from becoming in any degree 
blended with the original population ; so much so, thai 
the conqtterofs, after nearly eight hundred years of pos^ 
session, were quite as distinct from the conquered as on 
the first day of their landing in the country. 

To resume : after the loss of the battle of Xeres and 
during the progress of the conquest of their country,^*^*^ 
" those who preferred liberty and the unrestrained exer^ 
cise of their religion to the precarious possession of their 
properties of every kind,'' fled into the mountains of the 
Asturias, Biscay, and Burgos, and elected for their 
prince, according to their ancient constitution, Don Pe- 
layo^^'^ a person distinguished by birth, courage, and 
capacity. A numerous population, compressed within 
very narrow limits, succeeded in resisting all attacks,, 
and, gradually expanding, burst again into their country, 
till with unexampled valour and perseverance during 
nearly 800 years, with little more than temporary truces^ 
and after fighting 3700 battles, they re-conquered their 
country, inch by inch, and nevi^r for an instant losing 
sight of Uieir wrongs and vindietive feelings, finished by 
dolsing up their opponents within tibe narrow circle o£ 
/SO) A. 1497. theoity of Orenadt^ and then forced them to capitulate«^<^> 
fHoT were the minds of the Spani«rds ever at rest, or their 
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resentment abated, until, after yarious insarrections, 
(mainly caused by cruelty and injustice,) they had com- 
pelled every Moor, and the Jews who had beep, their 
abettors, to quit the country. 

During the long period above recorded, the Christian 
power '^^^ became subdivided into various kingdoms : — 
Leon, Castille, Catalonia and Arragon, Navarre and 
Portugal. In every one of these they generally elecftd 
th^ir Monarchs, and at all times enjoyed a constitution 
under the name of States or Cortes, very much like our 
own, excepting that the royal authority, reduced almost 
to a shadow, had not sufficient power to do good and 
preserve the tranquillity of the country against the feuds 
between the Nobility and Commons, or to make the 
throne respectable. — In the constitution of Castille, 
there was a provision made for dethroning the King, if 
he abused his power ; under which they did dethrone Hen- 
ry IV.'*'^ Their Cortes ' consisted of the Nobhs and 
Prelates united, and of the Representatives of the great 
cities ; and qnestions were decided by majority. No 
money was ever granted before grievances were redress- 
ed. — In Aaragon, the kingly power was at a still lower 
-ebb : their genius and maxims were nearly republican. 
They alleged that their country was so barren, that if It 
were not for liberty it would not be worth living in. At 
one time Catalonia, which was annexed to it, recalled 
its allegiance to John II., and endeavoured to establish 
a republican form of government. In passing a law, 
unanimity was required : the King had no right to dis- 
solve or prorogue the Cortes without their consent. — 
After the death of John I., a regency was formed, of 
equal numbers of Nobles and Deputies of the cities, with 
the same rank and power. The King had no right to 
declare war or make peace. The Cortes also appointed 
an officer called the Jmtiza,* whose province it was to 
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None of the Rico» Hombres, or Noblemen of the first order^ 
could be appointed Justiza, he was Uken out of the second class or 
Cavallerost who answer nearly to gentlemen or ComntOBers in 
Xngland." See Rebertson, ch. v. toL 1, page 340; 
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.PART I. he the guardian of the people and controuler of the 
Prince, and an appeal iivas made to him from the royal 
judges. On the election of a king, he was appointed to 
take the oath of allegiance for the Bajrons^ in terms whi^h 
convey a good idea of the principle of the go^emuient : 
We, who are each of us as good, and altogether wore 
powerful tJian you, promise obedience to your Government 
if you maintain our rights, if not, No'f — These tiro 
kingdoms were united under Ferdinand of A rragon, and 
Isabella, the chosen Queen of Castille, who were tbe 
final conquerors of the Moors ; they also reduced Na- 
varre to their obedience. Under Cardinal Ximenes, 
their able minister, the power of the commons was much 
increased at the expense of the nobles ; but the subse- 
quent disputes and warfare between those two ordei^s, 
finished by throwing tlie whole power u^io the hands of 
IJjWUjdtr thecrowR.^) 

The Inquisition, however detestable in principle wad 
practice, was not founded in Spain for the purpose of 
enforcing uniformity of belief in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In its origin,^ as well as in later times, polities 
bad a much greater share in it than any religious object. 
It WAS the result of unquenchable hatred, amounting to 
execration, arising from the warfare, cruelties, and mu- 
txaA injuries and wrongs during a cont^t of nearly eight 
centuries : the concentrated vengeance of the conquered 
Christian on the Moorish conqueror, a degree of hatred 
scarcely to be understood by more northern nations, at 
once national, personal, and religious. Judging from 
history, the real object of the Spaniards seems to have 
heea to expel, at any rate, every Moor, and ^very Jew^ 
whom they co&sideried as their allies arui abettors ; and 
when this was frustrated, by the occasional conformity 
4)f either, it would almost appear that it was a disappoints 
ment, and tliat both clergy and laity sought every oppor*. 
tunity to make them out insincere, and to expel and 
punish them* No doubt there iirere many good men who 
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hcid more. Christian-like fedings and sounder ideas of 
policy, bat swch, I fear, ^a« the general impulse. The 
Inquisition was, however, at first resisted by die Arr^- 
gonese,*'^^-' "they took up arms against the Inquisitors, 
lUHTdered the Chief Inquisitor, and long opposed the 
establishment of tiiat tribunal," not on account of any 
mercy either to Moor or Jew, "but because the mode df 
trial was inconsistent with liberty, the criminal was ifDt 
confronted with the witnesses, he was not made acquaint- 
ed with what they deposed against him, he was subjected 
to torture, against law, and the goods of persoDs eon^ 
demned were confiscated." This tribunal once esta^- 
blisbed, was, of course, easily perverted to any kind (rf 
persecution ; it bad however fallen into disuse, and botk 
the late and present Pope refused their sanction to its 
re-establishment. 

Portugal. — Alonzo, the first King of Portugal,^^*^ 
in 1139, freed the Kingdom from the Moors, by the 
.battle won in the plains of Ourique, and the government 
became a limited monarchy. In 1385, the states-general 
elected John I., out of three candidates for the throne^ 
and the restrictions on the regal power were more pre- 
cisely laid down. The King signed and observed every 
condition in favour of the subject, excepting that which 
limited him in the choice of a wife, which he persuaded 
them to leave to him ; and during the subsequent reigns 
many meetings of the states general were convened. 

The House of Braganza owed its throne to the in- 
dependent i^irit of the nation, and now a beneficent 
sovereign acquits the debt of his family by restoring her 
Cortes and proclaiming liberty of conscience. No doubt 
the success of the cause of civil and religious liberty 
there, as well as in South America, is greatly owing to 
the fostering support wbich it has received from the 
congenial spirit and feelings which now guide our coun- 
sels in our external relations. This shows what happiness 
«uch men at our helm, with our resources unerij^led. 
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PART I. might have conferred on the rest of the world. But are 
we to support civil and religious freedom abroad> and 
maintaiti a persecuting system ^t home P 

The Netherlands bad originally been composed of 
seventeen distinct feudatory principalities,* most of which 
were eventually united under the dominion of Philip 
THE Good, Duke of Burgundy. By the marriage of 
Mary, his granddaughter, with the Emperor Maximil- 
(86) A. 1477. ian,t®^* they devolved on the House of Austria. All 
ntroducdon t^^^sc proviDces, says Puffeudorf, "had been accustomed 
j4efi£^' to a rule with mildness/' they enjoyed "many great 
privileges, in the maintaining of which they were always 
very forward. The Estates, which consisted of the 
Clergy, Nobility, and Citizens, were always in great au- 
thority, and would not easily suffer that any new imposi- 
tions should be laid upon the people without their con- 
sent.*^ — " Charles V. bore an extraordinary affection 
to them, and they to him." — " The custom of the Ne- 
NllhStt.'* therlands,'' ^^"^y gays another author, " is that they never 
page sr^x. ' acknowledge nor will install any of their superior Lords 
and Princes, before he personally sweareth to hold and 
maintaine all their priviledges ; and' upon that condition 
they accept him, and sweare to be true, faithfull, and 
obedient unto him, and so receive him into their townes 
and provinces joyfully, and that with great triumph.''f 
im 1539 Charles V,c«8) had indeed attempted to unite all the pro- 

ibKi,pages». yinces under one code of laws, but they resisted, and he 
(89) page 179. did uot pcrsist ;^^) he had also attempted religious per- 
^ secution, and the introduction of the inquisition, but he 

* The Dukedoms of Brabant, Limburgh, Luxeniburgh, and 
Guelderland, the Earldoms of Flanders, Artois, Halnault, Hol- 
land, Zealand, Namur, and Zutphen, the Lordships of Frieslaud, 
Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyssel^ and Groningen and the Marquisate 
of Antwerp. 

f This was called the Joyeme Etaree, the Empress Maria 
Theresa took this oath ; Joseph the Second did not, and this, with 
an attempt to overthrow the privileges and exercise of her arbitrary 
acts in that part of the Low Countries which remained to Austria, 
produced an insurrection, and no alienated the minds of the nation, 
as to makf it an easy prey to the French under Dumourier. 
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forebore on the remonstrance of his sister Mary, Dowager * 
Queen of Hungary, Govemante of the Netherlands, who 
rode to Augsburg to meet him, ' and " invited him into 
the Low Countries, to behold with his own eyes how 
persecution begat heresy.^®-' In his speech to his son 
Philip, on resigning to him the government of the Low 
Countries, he exhorts him to " love and honour them,** 
and warns him, that " if he treats them otherwise they 
will be the cause of the losse and ruine of his estate."^^^-^ 
But Philip 11. acted towards them,'^-'^ " in every step 
of his conduct, the part of a supercilious haughty Span- 
iard.*' — A dispersed Empire, at the same time that it is 
weak against an external foe, affords formidable meant 
to the sovereign against the liberties of every part of it 
Soldiers who would not assist in subjugation at home, 
are ready to oppress their fellow.subjects at a distance. 
This Roman policy has ever been adopted, when en- 
croachment and injustice have been resolved on. Philip^ 
by the possession of the wealth of the Indies, with do- 
minions in every part of Europe, was, by his ambition of 
general monarchy, the depth of his councils, and his 
want of all principle and good feeling, a most formidable 
enemy at every man*s door : but he was not less so to his 
own subjects. His Italian soldiers were taken to Spain, 
his Spaniards to the Netherlands, and his Flemish sub- 
jects exhausted in his wars with France, &c. Thus 
America was intended to be subdued by English and 
Irisli soldiers, Ireland is controuled by England, and 
Charles L attempted to snpport his arbitral^ views by 
the means of Scotch and Irish soldiers. 

Historians have written that Philip,(aswell as Charles 
v., and Cardinal Pole,) had shown himself averse to the 
persecutions of Mary,^^^) but his subsequent conduct 
must leave great doubt of his sincerity. No one is ut- 
terly bad at the very first ; he certainly had the best 
possible disposition to tyranny of every . description ; : 
the conduct of his wife, her father,'^^! brother, aad ' 
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PART I. Bit^t,* Srfibrded bim many lessous and examples of the 
carelessness in shedding innocent blood in persecution 
for opinions) and in the art of perverting free institutions 
to the i?orst of tyranny ; with the proof of the ready ac- 
quiescence of a whole nation to it. This could not fail 
to have effect on such a disposition. — It was not, how- 

« 

ever, till ten years after the deatli of Mary, that Philip 
sent the Duke of Alva with an army of his veteran troops 
to suppress the liberties of the Netherlands and enforce 
religious pcrsecution.-|-''^^'' 

(9S) 1567. Philip was driven to this ultimate tyrannical resource 

by the steady resistance of all his subjects of the Low 

Countries, whether Catholic or Protestant, to his attempts 

on their liberties, both civil and religious. I will refer 

» the reader to the sole testimony of Protestant histo- 

•on, k'65;tou Hans,^^^^ whether, in this long and glorious stru&'&rlev 

1.* p. S75, 263 o o . &S> r 

there is any reason for the Protestant to assume to him- 
self any superior claim to merit in the genuine support 
of either civil or religious liberty ? The reader, on a 
retrospect of a few years previous to the arrival of Alva, 
will find, that notwithstanding some outrages that had 
been committed by Protestants^ to which provocation 
had no doubt been given, the Catliolic led by the Earls 

* There were fortunately only two generations of Tudors, after 
that family had asoeoded the throne of England, and Philip bad • 
only two sons ; one he put to death, the other was nearly an idiot ; 
it has been deemed providsntial that animals of prey are seldom 
prolific. 

f The Netherlands were nearly the finest inheritance that man 
Mod H* t ^^^^ entered upon. The whole cotintry tn " a most fleurishlngr 

▼.zxvii.p.37i condition, above 350 cities enclosed by walls, and 6300 towns, all 
considerably wealthy and commercial ; the number of inhabitants 
was prodigious for the extent of the country. The Flemings were 
remarkable for their skill in navigation, their asMduity in com- 
merce, and valour in war. Under the mild government of the 
House of Burgundy, they became excellent artizans, and rich mer- 
chants ; during the warlike rsign of Chas. they were made soldiers, 
and improved those military talents they had already exercised.*' 
And all this was lost by oppression, not only the advavtagi^s that 
might have been derived from possession, but the whole of the 
wealth of America sank in the pursuit. Oh I if experience ever 
made countries or iddlvidaals wwer* what benefit migjbt be derived 
from such examples. But that seldom happens : A Manichean ' 
would say, that in polities^ the frrilspfrlt always has th^hcst of it^- ' 
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of Egmont, the two Montmorencies^ Hoorn^ and bis part i. 
brother Montigny^the Marquis of Mons,with the Prince 
of Orange^ (who at that time was also a Catholic), all 
of them Governors of Provinces, and men of the greatest ' 
ability and worlh, particularly Egmont, who bad van- 
quished the French in the battles of St Quintin and 
Gravelines, and was the most respected and the most 
popular man in the whole Netherlands; besides the . 
great mass of the.nobility and commonalty of the whole 
country, supported and protected the freedom of the 
Protestants as well as their own. This support of the 
civil and religious liberty of their country, Egmont , 
and Hoom ^^'^ sealed with their blood on the scaffold^ f^\ ^a.^ 
the Marquis of Mons having died during his mission to ^ ^^^' ^^^' 
remonstrate with Philip, and Montigny having also ex- 
piated the same crime at Madrid, by the administration 
of poison. 

The whole population, wherever they were not under 
the immediate pressure of the bloody hand of Alva,'^^ 

* The conduct of the Duke of Alva, bigoted and ultra- Catholic 
as he was, strongljr exempHHes the difference between civil allegi- 
ance and the authority given to the Pope in spiritaal matters.— 
When in the year 1527, the Emperor Charles V. waged war with 
Pope Clement VII. Rome was sacked, and the Pope himself 
taken prisoner, and confined in the Castle of St. Angelo. On 
reeeiving this intcUigenoe, Charles V., then at Madrid, called what 
was styled a CouncU of Ctmteienee ; to which the meet learned the- 
ologians of the country were summoned, to deliberate whether 
the Pope should be set at liberty or not? many were of opinion 
thai his detention would forfeit the reputation for piety and zeal 
for the Catholic religion, in which their Sovereign was held by the 
public. They argued that th« Emperor^s power was sufficiently 
great to reduce the Pope and bis allies to a proper line of conduct, 
and urged that he had been already sufficiently punished.— "When 
the Duke of Alva arose, be spoke as follows, and his opinion was 
eventually agreed to. ** It would have been very desirable (said he) 
that the Pope had never fallen Into the disgracing situation in 
which he is now placed ; bnt the mischief is done, Rome has been 
Backed, Clement is a prisoner, and the blood of a great number of 
soldiers and citizens has been spilled ;— a remedy for these evils is 
sought, but what is it? Some say that religion requires that 
the Emperor should restore him to liberty. I also shoald be of 
that opinion, if he were not a secular Prince, and had he not raised 
an army against his Imperial Majesty, and entered into league with 
several Princes of Europe against him ; and had he not also deceived 
him on several occasiens. We have been the dupits of Francis I., 
and if we now arc the dupes of the Pope, we shall become the 

H 
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jdined the common cause nnder the Prince of Orange, 
tliough he had become a Protestant, on an assurance of 
the maintenance of liberty of conscience ; — during this 
contest, the Catholics had often nearly as much to suffer 
from the outrages of the Protestant mercenary soldiers 
levied, in Germany, trith whom they were fighting in one 
common «ause, as from thfe cruellies of the enemy /'^' 
The reader will also see that after many years of joint 
effort, the maritime proVirtces, which possessed more local 
advantages for 'defence, did, in hatred to the Spaniard, 
conduct themselves with the greatest cruelty towards 
those who had thus fought with them in the field and 
bled for their civil- and religious liberties on the scaffold'; 
and that they proscribed, by the union of Utrecht, the 
Catliolics from the exercise of their religion, and finally 
compelled them to separate their cause/®^> And then, 

laughing stock of the whole world ;— as the arrow is sped, would 
it Jbe useful to draw it^ head, without healing the wound ? If the 
King of Franco failed in his word and promise, notwithstanding 
your precautions, are we to set the Pope at liberty without taking 
others of a stronger nature ? the more closely he is confined in the 
castle of St. Angelo, the stronger the lesson of wisdom will be to 
him. We must listen to such proposals as shall be made to restore 
him to liberty, and put affairs into such a condition as shall procure 
a secure and permanent peace to Eur.upe." See the History of 
Germany in French, by Father Barre, Canon of tire Church of St. 
Geneviere, and Chaooellor of the University of Paris. — Vol. III., 
page 206. — Another anecdote in Ferrera^s History of Spain, vol. 
VIII., page 11 9, on something like this subject^ may also with 
propriety find its place here. In 1491, just before the surri^nder 
of Grenada by the last King of the Moors, to Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, and Queen Isabella, they were informed that the President, 
Couosellora, and Court of Chancery, at Valladolid, had allowed an 
appeal in a cause of a nature in some degree civil, to be made to , 
the Pope. They immediately displaced the President and the 
Counsellors in Chancery who had suffered the appeal to be made, 
to mark their disapprobation of this conduct, and prevent similar 
attempts in future. Yet they were the Sovereigns who introduced 
the Inquisition into Spain. — The first war that Philip II. engaged 
in, was- with the Pope : in this he was sanctioned by the formal 
opinions of tha divines of Spain, and of the Low Countries, which 
he, without any necessity, thought proper to take.— —Our ancient 
statutes of provisors, in the reigns of Edward 1. and Edward III., 
' show that the rights ef Sovereignty in temporal matters were duly 
enforced here in Catholic times ; and the Ileports from the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the regulations of foreign 
States in Ecclesiastical matters, and their intercourse with the See 
of 'Rome, will show, that all danger of encroachments from spiritual 
authority are carefully guarded against.— See ReportSi June, 18I6. 
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withma few years^ after having obtain:^ quiet .po^essipn 
of their own rights^ cotaamenced a mostsevlere persecu- 
tion against anotl^er clfeiss of Protestants^ the- ArminiaitiB, 
little diffeiing from tbiem in their tenets ; and brou^t to 
1^ scaffold, at the age of 72 ye&fs/^^^ John Olden 
Barnaveldt, one 6f the most celebrated statesmen and 
tmest patripts that any country ever has prodnced, and 
who htbd devoted every action, every thought during his 
Jong ii|e, to the weUTare of tha republic. At the same 
timfe, they condemned to perpetual tmpnBoament^ Hngo 
Crrotixis,^^^^^ the most learned aad patriotic philosopher 
who flourished in that century'; and to oar shamf / be it 
added, that James the First and lus Cabinet werb tiie 
-zealous promoters and abettors of thesb unprincipl^ 
p^secutioas. — See Grimstone, page 1963, &c. ; Letteis 
of James I. to the States, Sue . 

Frajnce, during the ;first and second races of its ltiiig«, 
was a limited moaajrchy.-^— Charlemagne held several 
assemblies of the Slates.general ; the power of the sove^ 
reigns was also restmeted ' in the beginpiag of the third 
dytlasty. In 1320, Philip the Long, summoned his pan 
liadnent, consisting of the prelates, barons, and good 
towns of our realm," to meet him at Narbbniie, for tlve 
redress of grievances. Louis XII. eonvened the Statea. 
general to take into . consideration the treaty of filoii^ 
and they were occasionally. held till the year 1614. The 
great principalities .which liad been feudatory to Prance^ 
and which were successively annexed to it,, had. alser 
their respective Parliaments or States* Those of Laii« 
^u^doc, Dauphiny, Brittany, Burgundy, and, I .believ«,> 
Provfuaee, continued to be held >to the time of the Re^ 
v.olutiQn; tbay consisted of Deputies of the Clerg^y,^ 
Nobles, and Third Estate; J have been altthoseof Bui-'.' 
gundy, which were convened, every: tMtd year] at Dijon, ' 
under ike Presidency of the Prince of ^Conde, and were " 
attended by the >hol^} country; ;a'i^^ 
great magnificence. Although th* psfindiple »f ft^lftfah"- 
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, PART I. existed in these insfitiitions^ ' their constitution was de^ 
fective in the means* of enforcing the holding of their 
States. — It is well known How loudly the re-establish- 
ment was called for in 1789^ and what consequences, 
good and bad, ensued. Religious liberty has become 
tiie fundamental law of the realm, and the salaries of the 

« 

ministers of the Catholic and Protestant religions are 
provided for by the State; with this difference, that one 
third more is paid to the Protestant than to the Catho- 
lic, on the supposition that he may have a wife and fa- 
mil^^t* Bupport.'K^ I understand that the government 
has appointed those of botii religions very indiscrimi- 
nately to the offices ' of the state, and when I was in 
Paris, in 1822, it was very difficult to obtain information 
as to who was Catholic or who was Protestant in the 
Chambers of Deputies, Senate> or Offices. There are 
a great many Protestants in the South of France ; and 
it will be recollected that, in the year 1815, a report was 
spread, which proved false, that the Protestants were 
Buffering some persecution: the outcry ran from one 
end of this couatry to the other, every paper was filled 
with indignation and abuse ; whilst if any one of us, 
irritated by 1>ekig trodden upon, breaks into an angry or 
intemperate expression, the whole Catholic body is called 
to account, and is to suffer for it How exquisitely sen- 
sitive to the slightest touch or breath of air that might 
affect the Protestant, but what stem and stoical forti- 
tude in bearing the sufferings of the Catholic; nay, more, 
I hare seen on the occasions of those rejections of our 
claims and new riveting of our fetters, which have har- 
% I rowed up ocu: souls to misery, instances, in some of our 

comfortaUe oppressors, of that kind of malicious exul- 
tation which gives one a tolerable idea of the enjoy- 
ments of a Giand Inquisitor. 

* I am Infprmed that the Mioister of the Church of England, 
^ reiideDt at Calais, receives a salary from the French Government 

ior jter^ormips terttioe thtevc* 
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America, from the rapid progress she is makiftg, heif r^^' 
extent, her expansiTe means for pop«lation, with uh- 
broken increasing resonrces, will probably in ftiture 
times, perhaps not very far distant, become the most 
powerful continent of the world : — she has trimnphantly 
raised the banner of civil and religions liberty from her 
northern to her southern extremity. What'has already 
been done, proves what liberty can do, and to what it can 
raise a country : was it not a few years ago a nonentity 
in the scale of nations P But let it not be forgotten, that 
in the Catholic Province of Maryland, liberty ml eon- 
science was first proclaimed to be a civil right, and that 
the professors of all religions were there admitted to 
every privilege of citizens. 

In contemplating the great political events that have 
taken place during my life, and, judging by later tran- 
sactions, I cannot help indulging with regret in the re- 
flection, that had it been the good fortune of England 
to have its external relations conducted in the true Eng- 
lish spirit of the distinguished person now at their head, 
no division of Poland would ever have taken place, and 
we should have had no American and possibly no Frehch 
war : and what then would the resources of England be ? 



I shall conclude this part of my subject, by briefly 
recapitulating, that we see in Spain, at all times Catho- 
lic, the nation enjoying for upwards of three centuries, 
a limited monarchy, and exceedingly jealous of her 
liberties and privileges, and then, for nearly as long a 
period, «he submits to absolute power : is not this as 
strong a proof, as that two and two make four, that 
religious tenets have nothing to do with political events 1^ 
Again, we have the Catholic Cantons of Switzerland, 

m 

for upwards of 600 years, strictly democratic in their 
government ; Venice, for more than 700, as positively 
under an aristocracy, and the territory of the Kingdom 
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PART I. of Naples for an equal time under arbitrary sway ; all 
precisely professiog the same religious tenets : does not 
this demonstrate, mathematically, what the venerable 
Prelates of Ireland have staled ; " That the Catholic 
religion. Jar Jrom interfering with the constituted autho- 
rities of any State, is reconcileable with every regular 
form which human Governments may assume." 
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PAB.T IL 

Religious Liberty ig a Civil Right, 

I HOPE, that in the preceding part of tiUsvdiscasldotf, 
I have ftd^^ed sufficient historicat proof, not obly that 
the Roman Catholic religion is not hostile to civil liber-^ 
ty; but that there is no country in Europe which does 
not owe whatever it possesses- of free \«9^ and institui 
tions, to the times when that religion was generally pre- 
valent; and that on the whole the Continent wto niorte' 
free than it has been since the Reformation. — I am' 
sorry to say that the right to religious liberty, whichf 
stands on even stronger grounds of reason and duty, 
cannot be traced back so favourably : but I shall hjstve-' 
no difficulty in proving, that it was antecedient, and is' 
quite as flourishing in the Catholib governments, as* it 
may be in any Protestant State whatever. 

I have shown that' persecution on account of opinions 
oti religious matters, was* no part of the ori^nal consti-* 
tution of England, or of our conunon law ; and that 
other circumstances relsting to civil government first 
produced the unjustifiable statute which inflicted punish* 
ment for doctrines. Those statutes have since that pe- 
riod been muhiplied to such an excess as to produce a ' 
most strange variety in intolerance not to be met with in 
any other country. Our discotdant religious persuasions 
appear on the stage, alternately persecuting and perse- * 
cuted. — The Government, under the influence of religious 
zealots, or crafty cold-hearted politicians, ofleri lavish of 
blood, always careless, in this respect, of the happmess 
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PART II. and peace of mind of part of its subjects^ has gone on to 
the present times, — ^heedless &f the disunion, discontent, 
and danger it occasions, in a system of opposition to 
that religious liberty which has restored to the conti- 
nental powers peace and good-will among their subjects, 
uid, in many instances, obtained for them the strenuous 
support of those whf had, when the contrary system was 
upheld, given them the most just grounds of alarm for 
their internal security. By historical references, I have 
also shown the early adoption of the principle of reli- 
gious liberty in some countries^and that it is now trium- 
phant in both hemispheres, leaving England and old . 
Spain as counterpoises to each other in the scales of il- 
liberality. .But even in Spain, we se^ the Duke of 
Wellington, notwithstanding the difference in his reli- 
gion, and though unfortunately opposed to the liberation 
of his countrymen here, crowned by the- Spaniard 
with the highest military and civil honours, a general, 
a grandee of the first class, a knight of the golden fleece, 
and possessor by grant of most extensive domains. 
We see Lord Beresford enjoying the same honours in 
Portujg^al ; and I have heard &om many of our officers, 
that they never met, even in their intercourse with the 
Priests in Spain, with any unpleasant circumstances on 
a<yount of their difference in religion. I put jt to every 
Englishman who has travelled on the continent, whether 
he has at Rome, or in any Catholic country, experienced 
from any class of the inhabitants any thing like that 
aversion, on account of his religion, which Catholics 
have so often expet-ienced both in England and Ireland: 
nor do Catholics, either at home or abroad, deal in the 
sort of imputations against Protestants, to ii hich we are 
subjected here. They do not attribute all the extrava- 
gancies of sectaries to which the sepai^ation from the 
Church of Rome has given rise, to the principles and 
tenets of the Protestant Religion; this, if they were . 
equally unjust, they might do. Enmity and rdigious 
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hatred are certainly in theory most adverse to its true J^^^_^\ 
principles; bot from the ctnduct and practice of some 
of its ministry here, a Turk or a Gentoo would infer, 
that calumny, misconstruction, and imputations, are of 
precept; 

It is undoubtedly true, that the fatal influence of 
power, and the desire to preserve an<f monopolize it, has 
but too often contaminated the human mind in religious 
as well a» in w<^]dly matters ; and that this, or mistaken 
zeal, have made both the clergy and the laity of all per- 
suasions lose sight of those positive injunctions of entire 
diarity and forbearance which are instilled into us by 
every page of the Christian code. Every description of 
Christians, if they follow the precepts they are tanght, 
will be good themselves and just and charitable to others. 
Our Saviour has expressly distinguished the civil power 
from the duties of religion, by declaring that his King* 
dom is not of this world, and by giving this distinction 
the force of precept, when he orders us to give to Caesar 
what is his due, and to God what appertains to him. 
There cannot be two meanings to this text ; the differ*, 
ence betwixt duties of conscience and those of allegiance 
are most marked and decided, and as distinct as earth 
and heaven. It may also be urged tliat on the basi* 
and by the free exerobe of this right, our divine religiott 
was established and promulgated, aud nations were con- 
verted : it is by this right ihwA missionaries are now sent 
to distant infidel countries by Christians of every per- 
suasion. If religious liberty is not a civil right, tlien 
were all the persecutions of the first Christians morally 
justifiable ; and they were bad subjects and disturbers 
of the peace.-l^ In fact, the Apostles thomselves and 

* Hamei in the argament against intolerance, whicli he puts 
into the months of Cardinal Pole and other Catholics, who opposed 
the persecution hy Mary, says, *' Adversaries in religion embrace 
easily any pretence for representing opponenta as impious and pro- 
fane ; and if they find a colour for connecting this violence with the 
interests of civil government, they can no longer he restrained from 
giving uncontrouJed scope to vengeance and retentmcnt-— hut surely 
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' PART II. tfaeir disciples were taxed with being imperfect subject?, 
<i)st, peter,i. and St Peter (^) exhoits them to foiW their relinon, 
and 43ieir loyalty to the state and the worldly obligatioas 
61 their stations, as duties entirely distinct from each 
other.* —The Government of Rome had an established 
religion of which the very indMihal Caesar (Tiberius) 
whom Christ decades to have a right to the allegiance 
of his disciples, was the supreme head or Pontiltx Max. 
imi«L If be haid not any right to allegiance hi i^iiritaaki^ 
by what authority, eves equal, does any other sovereign 
now possess it? Surely « bo govemmeiiit can have nK»re 
right to the controul over its subjects in spiritual matters, 
than Tiberius had over the Apostles or first Christians ; 
nor were their obUgatioiis more extensivob Did not those 
first Christians distinctly owe spiritttal obedience to St. 
Peler, the rock on which Clnist declares that he builds' 
a Church, which is to endnre. in the possession of tnvth 
at all times to the end of the world, and to the other 
Apottlies, and to those whom thej appointed ? Observe 
that if the religion of the goversilig power k the neces- 
sary rale and duty to be adopted by the subject ; then 
it was the duty of tiMRse €hrisl»ans to con&rm; then 
wove all in. Comstaaline's. reign, immediately succeeding 
tfaatof Dioeksian, to become Christians without faith, or 
coaviction of the tnoith ; then i^^mld there be no 



nerer enterprise was more unfortunate than that of founding per- 
■eeutkm upon policy^'* H» notioes futthee, that "perstemioB ixi>- 
volves some apology for the ancient Pagan persecution, and for the 
extirpation of ChTrsttanfty in Cl^a and Japan.** — Vol. III., page 
324>*--6. Bede> writes, that when EthelVert wa»con^rted by St. 
Augustine, no compulsion was used with his Pagan subjects.-^ 
BookL 

*■ Wbeni by the dlrkio preoept, the Diseiples of out Loril were 
enjoined to give ewery Ate obedience to the state, and, at the same 
time, were ordsered ioprecich doctrines which were to overturn the reK- 
gion of thai and of every other stele, it amounts to a mathematical 
demonstration and follows as a corollary, that governments have 
not authority given them from above to exact obedience, in matters 
purely religious, and that their interference by coercion is tyranny, 
the pettifogging distinction of giving toleration, and if you make 
use of U, taking from you your political rights is unworthy of every 
fair and thlnlting man. 
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ChristiatiB in China or JapUn; then were all subjedto paktu* 

bound to remain Catholies in the beginning of Henry 

the Eighth's reign^ to become Chiurch of England men in 

Edward the Sixth's reign, again Catholics with Mary« 

then snccessively Church of England men, Puritans, &Ck 

Is the religion to be deiomuned by the majority P Thai 

ought there not to be a Christian in Turkey or in Hin* 

dostan, or a Protestant in France or Ireland, a Church 

of England man in Scotland, or a Presbyterian in Eng. 

land, and so on in other countries. The result of the 

inquiry will show the absurdities and false positions in* 

to which the system of comjwlsion in r^gious opinions 

inTolres any nation^ or the individuals composing it, by 

its adoption, and that both reason, experience, and sound 

policy, require that religieus liberty should be admitted 

to be a civil right. If persecution is at all lawful,, then 

all the degrees of it must be sanctioned, the iaggut, the 

rope, as well as minor punishments, exclusions, &<i», be« 

cause if a little severity will not suffice to bring sul^ects 

to their duty> more most become justifiable* Observe, 

that if it is admitted that our Government has this right 

of controul over eonscienoes^ all other Sovereigns become 

entitled to the same.**^ They are all equally in possession 

* The. Emperors of Aastria and Russia, the Kings of France' 
and Ftrussia, have as much reason as our government to punish 
their subjects for this supposed division of their allegiance ; we 
should be glad to have the difference distinctly shown. English-' 
men may be assured, and our Ambassadors can testify, hovr much' 
this splitting of hairs is ridiculed in other countries, and how much 
it tells as a trovers and deduction from their opinion of our sound 
tense and prudence. Those nations who are jealous or hostile to 
us (and this comprises nearly the whole world) rejoice in our thus 
paralyzing our strength and counteracting our own powers ; surely 
it must be deemed a national folly to resist oMi4sesaion8 which 
would gWt 8oH41ty to the State, and rescne it from alt preseat and ' 
any apparent future danger, and, by aUaying tht causes of discon- 
tent unite our whole popiilation in one comBoon interest and ob- * 
JecL Our enemies alone can approve ow making the saeriflce of 
essential benefits to those fanciful fears which have pourtrayed in 
the misty distance, some remote and undefined unfavourable object, 
or some incident utterly Improbable and almost impeBsiUe, and 
which, if it did occur, would be of obvious and easy remedy.^— 
This pref«rence of tiie endurance of positive evils, to the fear of 
imaginary ones, holds, however, only where intoltrauce lesds : let 
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PART II. of that power which the Gospel declares to be from 
.above^ and to which obedience is due. And why, in that 
case, should the Sultan, the Commander of the Faithful, 
or the Emperors of China or Japan, be excluded P The 
question stOl remains, what obedience is due, and what is 
meant by allegiance P When, as Catholics, we are accused 
of holding divided allegiance, we may in justice claim 
that the precise meaning of the word allegiance should be 
strictly defined,'**^ and that the relative duties of govern- 
ment and governed, in this respect, should be marked 
with precbion. Common justice requires that the cases 
in which it is averred that we fail in it, by admitting the 
spiritual authority of the Pope, and denying the spiritual 
authority of the Crown, should be distinctly proved; 
that we may have that fair opportunity, which is due to 
all that are accused, of clearing ourselves of the charge, 
and of answering every particular instance; and, if re- 
quired, making such declarations upon oath of our 
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one class of politicians indulge only the slightest apprehension that 
any of our free institutions may counteract their rule or political 
Ttews, and the Habeas Corpus Act and other personal securities of 
Englishmen are to be suspended the next moment ; and happy are 
we, if* after mueh time and with much difficulty, such rulers bavn 
allowed us to get them hack piecemeal, with the certainty that 
when they stand the least in their way, they will again try to set 
Hiem aside.— As to our own Sovereign, his Majesty's proclamation 
to his Hanoverian subjects, and my own memory of the past, leave 
in my mind the well-grounded conviction that he is favowable to 
our cause ; and every warm and grateful personal feeling which I 
cherish, makes me anions that the high renown which history 
will stamp on the generous deed which gives peace, energy, and hap- 
piness to our nister country, and consolidates the interests of the 
Empire should belong to his Majesty ; it would be the^most heart- 
felt line on bis tomb ; and then, " let it be cut deep in the stone, 
that it may not be washed away by the tears** of Ireland. 

^ That England, which has of all other countries held aUegfianct 
tke cheapeat, and wUob, contrary to the admitted rales of success- 
Ion, has so often changed its dynspties, or dethroned its sovereigns, 
should now split hairs into the most fanciful and unintelligible re- 
finements on the definition of the word, ahows to what length t^ 
spirit of intolerance may mislead its blind votaries. Proceed only 
ji little further, and we shall prove that this is the only country, 
Protesunt or Catholic, which that spirit renders incapable of reli- 
gions liberty ; whilst, formed as our empire is, from east to west, of 
all the religions in the world, we ought to be, in policy aa well as 
principle^ tlM most liberal government existing* 
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principles and determination, in every such particular part il^ 
case as may be objected to us.**^ General accusationi 
are often a subterfuge, a flimsy veil, to cover manifest 
injustice ! If, by allegiance, it is meant that it is requi- 
site to maintain that the power in spirituals is necessarily 
vested in the Sovereign, then, as I have before stated, 
was the allegiance of the Apostles to Caesar, and still 
more so that of the primitive Christians, a divided alle- 
giance : the same may be said respecting the allegiance 
of Cath(^ics, not only to Protestant but also to Catholic 
sovereigns ; in the same case are those nvho belong to 
tlie Church of Scotland, and all the inhabitants of coun- 
tries under our dominion that do not belong to the 
Church of England ; in the same case are most of the 
countries professing the Greek religion to their respect- 
ive Sovereigns, and, I may add, ail Protestant subjects 
who do not acknowledge their Kings to be the supreme 
head of their communions. By pushing this argument 
to its extent, it would turn out that those who profess 
the doctrines of the Church of England mthin our' 
realm, are the only truly faithful subjects existing.f In 
result, I feel quite confident that no definition of alle- 
giance will bear our adversaries out in their claims on 
us as subjects. — The rights of sovereignty are not un- 
bounded, and to the claims on individuals there are 
corresponding duties on the part of the governments, 
and claims of right also on them. Government may be 
criminal towards its subjects, as well as they may be so 
in the performance of their duties ; it becomes a ques. 
tion, which of the two has the just cause for complaint P 

* We hare lost so much by our refusal of oaths, that for those 
we do take we have a better right to be credited than any other 
set of men. 

f May not a subject of another country adopt the religion of 
the Church of England, without being liable to the charge of di- 
vided allegiance for holding the King to be the head of it ? Are 
all the subjects of the United States of America who have adhered 
to it ontrne to their country ? There never surely were arguments 
used of so frivolous a nature as this of divided allegiance, except 
the objections to Smancipation founded on the Coronation Oath. 
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PART 11. certikinly the attempt to dive into the inmost recesses of 
our souls and consciences is not goirerningyit is tyranny. 
Actions alone come within its sphere, the bond between 
us is essentially civil. We are not (as is said of those 
who sell themselves to the Devil) bound to them body 
and soul. I have shown what persons bom about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII.^,) were liable to, 
<>) Page S4. if it is a real duty tp conform to the religion of the 
State ; and I leave every one to judge, whether, had 
they obeyed such law, their condition would not have 
been nearly as annoying and as tormenting both for 
body and soul, as if, according to the vulgar idea, they 
had sold themselves to that same black gentleman. — • 
Every class of Cbristiaas may therefore consistently 
and without scruple maintain, that the rights of every 
individual to religious liberty should be unshackled by 
worldly power or interference. — Fa;r be from me the 
tliought that all religions are indiffet ei^t or equally good ; 
I believe in my own as- the only truth, I am a Catholic 
•n the same grounds as I am a Christian ; because I 
am convinced that the very idenUcal doctrines were uni- 
formly and every where in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
preached by the Apostles and their disciples ; and I also 
know from history, when and where and by whom any 
differenoo in ttiem either originated or was attempted : 
but I am also persuaded that neither governments nor 
individuals have any right to impose civil pains or disa- 
bilities onx account of doctrines purely religious. There 
is not in any part of the Christian code, a single text 
that gives authority to the hand of worldly power, lor 
the coercion of others in matters of conscience. We 
have no audiorify to establish oursdves as God's awiu 
gers, for what belongs to men's minds Nature has not 
given us any such pow<» of controul oves another, the 
individual has it not over himself; he cannot believe or 
disbelieve as his kkterests oc eiven his wishes may guidie 
him ; how absurd then that another should pretend to 
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tttch a controul over hhn; that is impossible, and being >AnTjL 
so, tbe attempt to exercise it mast be tyranny. Pene*< 
eution, therefor^ whether it be by infiiction, by priration, 
or by exdiusion from pablic benefits, is an asurpation 
neither authorized by God, nor by nature nor reason ; and 
history Aows us itte dire efi^cts of sath attempts, and 
their constant failure and inutility, nor do I think it 
accords with the high minded character and feelings of 
a gentleman. But whatever may have been the meritsr 
or demerits of our forefathers, tbe real question is what 
IS right, just, and expedient to be done now P For this, 
as far as every individual takes a share, he is answerable 
to his country, whose interests, on true principles and 
sound policy, he is bound to espouse here; and he will 
be judged herec^ter by the Supreme Being for the part 
he shall have taken in them, in reference to those pre- 
cepts and duties which, o<l examination of himself, hi9 
conscience will not fail to point out to him, through tbe 
medium of the injunction of his religion, ## do as he would 
he done hg. If he joins in persecution, in any shape ot 
degree, he so far adopts ^ principle, and identifies him- 
self with others, and excuses what has before been done, 
the only difference being in the degree. 

Yes, I anxioo^y invite every one to try the genera! 
question in his own mind: to examine ithat authority 
he has to coerce his neighbour, more than his neighbour 
has to coerce him P What entitles him to establii^ him. 
self judge over another's mind and conscience P What 
divine legation he has for it ? What human power he 
possesses over another's mind and thoughts P What are 
his ipeans of controuling them ? " Force never made 
either a good subject or a good Christian ; conscience 
cannot be compelled, or faith forced." — Let him examine 
the effects of any degree of persecution, by the impolicy 
and cruelty of the attempt in {Hivate concerns; by the 
harassing effects it has on the individual, his family, 
his hopes, his views, and his happiness ; by the irritation 
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PART^ii. and hatred it produces between man and man ; by th« 
same effects it produces between the component parts of 
the community ; by the certainty of its being deemed 
and felt as an abuse of power and unjust oppression; by 
the danger it produces to the commonweal ; by the bad 
passions^ savageness, and bloody-mindedness it generates 
in the persecutor ; by the hatred and yindictiveness in 
the mind of the persecuted ; by its immoral effects, dis^ 
simulation and hypocrisy being its only possible success ; 
by the mischief of setting one part of a nation against 
another, and the consequent disadvantages to it, as well 
as the advantage those divisions give to the enemy; 
by its driving every subject exposed to it, to love his 
country less, and making patriotbm a contest between 
nature and principle. — Try the question also by the 
contrary principle, being the promoter of peace and 
charity between individuals, and all classes of ,the com. 
munity ; and between nations. 1 invite him particularly 
to try its utility, policy, and success by the test of his. 
tory. Beginning at home, and by the reign of Queen 
Mary ; it was no doubt her hope to root out the Protes- 
tant religion by the horrid cruelties of which she was 
guilty, and to opejate the exclusive establishment of tlie 
Catholic faith; yet after exciting insurrections which 
nearly cost her the throne, and rendering her name for 
ever execrable. Though the country might have the 
appearance of acquiescing, yet what has been the result P 
A few years overturned all she had done ; the Protestant 
religion is now that of the great majority, and is the es. 
tablished church, whilst her tyrannical proceedings have 
attached a rooted hatred to her religious tenets, and have 
been visited on us Catholics for far more than ten gene- 
rations. — Henry VIII., Edward VI„ Elizabeth, James I., 
Charles I. and II., King William, Anne, and George I., 
in different degrees, left no severities untried to annihi- 
late Catholicism both here and in Ireland, yet though 
in balancing the wretched account of those persecutions^ . 
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AS betwixt Catholics and Protestants in England^ we 
have in number of reigns of persecution at least ten to 
one against us, and in number of years 280 of passive to 
3 years of active oppression ; yet we are still a tolerable 
number of Catholics here, and are in Ireland six out of 
seven ; whilst the continuance of the system, even in its 
moderated degree, produces discontent, disaffection, and 
danger to the State. — Elizabeth and the Stuarts did all 
in their power to obliterate the Presbyterian religion : 
the re-action greatly contributed to the overthrow of the 
religion of the State, of the monarch, and of the monarchy 
itself/^^ Yet, notwithstanding the revival of that per- 
secution at the Restoration, supported as it was by the 
influence of England and its Clergy during the reigns of 
Charles II., and James II., the Presbyterian religion has 
become the established religion in Scotland ; whilst the 
subsequent abolition, in essentials, of this exclusive sys- 
tem between different classes of Protestants, has restored 
peace and unison to the two countries. — In Canada, we 
took, with some reluctance, in the very nick of time, 
the step of conceding by law all political rights to that 
conquered country. The benefits derived from it were 
immediate. In our arduous contest with our American 
colonies, we received the cordial support of that people. 
Can it be supposed, tliat if these rights had been denied 
them, they would not have joined the Americans? In- 
etead of this,diey assisted us most efficiently, and though 
they were of French origin, and had not long been sepa- 
rated from the mother country ; the French, notwith- 
standing their being masters at sea for a considerable 
period, Ihought it needless to make any attempt on their 
allegSance. Here England found that one Catholic 
half allegkmoe was worth more to her than thirteen tu/io/c 

aUegianoes, 

In France, persecution became the source of long and 
dreadful civil war, and numerous insurrections and mu- 
tual acts of the greatest barbarity ; for no wars are so 
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PART 11. passionate as those of conscicDce. Lewis XIV. used 
his most powerful arm to clear the country of Protest 
tants, yet they are now there in numbers ; and since the 
exclusive s^'stem has been laid aside, are so blended in 
peace and charity into one mass, that it becomes rery 
difficult to ascertain who is Protestant and who is 
Catholic. 

Hungary was to the House of Austria a most preca- 
rious possession whilst any religious distinctions existed, 
but it became, on these being abolished, the steadiest 
support of Maria Theresa, her asylum, and the means 
of recovering her lost provinces. — The Levy en masse 
of Catholic Silesia under Blucher, has rendered the sanie 
service to Protestant Prussia. Who will believe, that if 
they had been oppressed by exclusions, they would ever 
have afforded their Sovereigns the same zealous assist- 
ance P Who in his senses will risk his life to remain a 
Helot, a degraded and marked man P he could be no 
worse off under the worst of governments. 

To conclude a subject which I should feel little in- 
clined to quit, if I could by repetition impress it more 
strongly, thinking it of the greatest importance to the 
happiness of the world, and more particularly so, under 
all circumstances, to that of my own country : I again 
invite my reader to cast his eyes over the page of his- 
tory, and to examine the fallacy of the persecuting sys- 
tem, and the dreadful evils in its train. He will discern 
the mischief of those super-politicians, who calculate 
ireedom of conscieQce by physical sttength or numerical 
power, making that which is the high concern of all to 
be enjoyed only by the strongest party, and thus sub- 
jecting faith and truth to policy, private and civil good 
to interest and monopoly, religion to government, and 
conscience to conveniency. He will see what a calm 
the admission of the single principle, that religious liberty 
is a civil right, would have produced ; he will feel its 
excellence and its salutary consequences: what scenes of 
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^ar among nations^ what civil contests and insurrections part ti. 
sink before you; irhat torrents of bloodshed in the field 
or on the scaffold, are dried up ; religious differences 
lose the fuel which lights them up into a flame — the 
whole drops at once into peace and quiet ; — 'tis true the 
hand of ambition might have caused some misery, but it 
would have been berefl;- of one of its most powerful wea- 
pons, religious discord among citizens. There is an end 
of the religious wars in Bohemia, of the battles of Charles 
v., and of the thirty years' war in Germany ; of the civil 
wars in France; the interference of Spain there and 
with England, the insurrections, mutual massacres, per- 
secutions, and banishments of its citizens. — Spain no 
longer oppresses the Netherlands with the same efficacy. 
All Inquisitions, Courts of High Commission, and their 
cruelties vanish. — The improper interference of some 
Popes, and of all descriptions of the clergy in civil mat- 
ters, is broken off. — Henry the Eighth loses part of his 
tyrannical enjoyments, Mary becomes a lamb, and Eliza- 
beth ceases to cut up her Catholic subjects : the rebel- 
lions are at end ; Scotland enjoys internal peace: the 
minds of the Stuarts might not have become so despotic, 
or their fate so lamentable. Persecution in all its shades 
ceases, and with it the motives for crime in many indivi- 
duals, and the sufferings of those they oppress disap- 
pear. Vengeance is disarmed and Christian charity and 
good will reign triumphant 

We all, however, know how difficult it is to prevail, 
even on ourselves, to give due attention to what is either 
said or written on subjects which are contrary to our 
accustomed feelings and ways of thinking : impartiality 
and even fairness are scarcely to be obtained in politics, 
and still less so in religious matters ; but I trust that our 
tender of the proof of manifest injustice will have its 
weight with good men, and that, at all events, they will 
not suffer their minds to be prepared to reject the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty without endeavouring to give 
the subject their serious consideration. — It is true that 
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PART n. . the flag of No Popery has ceased to be the signal of de- 
struction, and is now no more than a coarse proclama. 
tion of proscription ; and we thank the country for having 
indignantly rejected it."*^ It is true that we have friends 
heedless of their own peril, and who are more zealous in 
our cause than ourselves ; still I am convinced that; as 
Catholics, it is only by the progress of this principle of 
religious freedom that we may hope for liberation. It 
would be vain to expect to eradicate the strong preju- 
dices which have been infused into the minds of ail 
classes of Protestants from the dawn of their reason; 
they hate our tenets ; they cannot easily be induced to 
take the necessary trouble to understand them, and many 
take all for granted that has been alleged against us.f 

* I trust we Bhall never lose sight of what we owe to the tri- 
umph of generous feelings over early prejodices, and the later the 
conviction, often the more sincere ; nor should we dwell on those 
shades of opinion respecting us, which are discoverable among our 
friends, or find serious fault with them ; bat endeavour tecoavinoe 
them and remove their doubts and fears; because we must be cer- 
tain that it is entirely owing to their thinlfingfor themselves, that 
we have any support at all from Protestants.— In and out of Par- 
liament they have, as I have said, shown themselves even more 
zealous than we are : they cannot obtain any personal advantage 
by us ; and have adopted us with detriment, or at least with dan- 
ger to their personal interests and pursuits, and to the quiet pos- 
sessioii of their advantages in life.— I trust that this will never be 
forgetten, and that, even if we should obtain emancipation, there 
is not a Catholic either in England or in Ireland, that would do 
aogif t td displace any one Member who has voted for us.-«-Indeed, 
were Emancipation to talce place, propei*ty would resume its usual 
course of influence, and very few Catholics would obtain seats in 
Parliament* 

Respecting Catholic doctrinee* a strange tissue of misrepresenta- 
tion^ varying from the subtile imputation to tlie most bnrefaced 
calumny, has, at first by keen design and now by habit, without 
Sntermission since the days of Elizabeth, been drawn with the 
greatest perseverance and industry ; over the public mind, through 
every class of its instruction, from the tale of the deluded nurse, 
the very hornbook, up to the refined academic lecture; till it 
reaches the pulpit : and when the theologian has poured ouV^ll his 
gall, and the historian has exhausted ail his exaggerations, sup- 
pressions, misconstructions, and reticence*, the writer of Romance 
takes it up, and not contented with the real crimes and depravities, 
of which the course of ages must furnish so many examples, be 
tortures his Imagination to devise crimes for imaginary priests and 
A'» 18 ; at the same time carefully avo'ding to mention any of those 
eublime characters, of which history is full, who actuated by true 
piety and religious principle and zeal, have devoted their fortui ei 
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early pnjndke, or to whom k i» h-ksome to lake a laMid 
opinion of others on eredH and without itHjiiiry ; htit wo 
may hope that every indiyidual who tMnks Art tXi, tnay 
Ijccome convinced that he has no more fight to fo*ce hihi 
neighbour to adopt his opinion than his neighbour hcttf 
to use compulsion with Mm; he may see the delusion, 
the nothingness of any political system tfrat has not fof 
its- foundation and object the happiness of the subject; 
he may f^el that oppression in any shape or shade t» 
oc^us in itself; that religious liberty must produce quie€ 
and safety to a nation^ whilst persecution cannot fail m 
causing disunion and danger; that civil Hberty i» nothing 
more than doing equal justice to all, and religious libcJrtjr 
only the forbearance from using undue interference with 
others ; and hence true toleration and chaarky in every 
mind will be deduced as a clear consequence. So pre^ 
disposed, he will readily distinguish between principle and 
abuse; without so doing, every thing that is great and 
good in itself must be rejected, and the CJhristian reli- 
gion itself must fall. If he gets better acquainted wi*h 
the religion of his- neighbours, he will find that it leads 

and their whole existence to the offices of charity : — thus on ac- 
count of individual misconduct, tfaey keep up th« ball o€ prej^idic* 
and calumny against the principles of religion itself :-— these must 
ever be pure and spotless, obligatory and distinct, in all p^suasions, 
when not artfully blended with the crimes and vices of its pr«- 
fessors.^To such persons we have a right to say, ** the kind ef 
religion you chuse to forge and invent for us. we reject j if there be 
such a one, we join with you in railing at it, others may have a 
claim to form such a sect, we have not, we are Cathoiics." For the 
warfare of imputation, ammunition is seldom wanting.^Joba 
Bull hunting down a Papist reminds me of the ehaae of the Banm 
Tbooderdendronk, for which all the kinds of dogs of his farm-yard, 
however discordant and quarrelling at other tiiUei, were mustered 
to form the Pack : the high dignified^ sidlea Mastiff; the tenaeiout 
common Bull-dog ; the deep-tongued, orange-tinged Blood heund, 
like those who are panting for the renewal of sanguinary proceed-* 
ifigs ; the black Terrier spitting fire, as fvom the pulpit ; the lean^ 
lank, wire-baired field preacher-like Greyhound ; a couple of water 
Poodles ; the village Cur with a yell, like that of N0 Poperys f^^^' 
even sometimes the Lady's Lap-dog joining in tha cry ; but the 
old LioB often turns and repels the attack, and his deu is impe- 
netrable. 
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to the smne results to the country and to him, as his 
own. He is not inclined to renounce our free constitu- 
tion on account of its having been perverted or misused 
by the power of particular Kings^ or during the rage of 
popular fury, and this will snow him that a Catholic 
should not be required to give up the genuine principles 
of his religion on account of the ambitious conduct or 
mistaken zeal of any individuals, either Popes, or of the 
clergy or laity. — Much wrong has, no doubt, been done 
under pretence of religion, many have sought under its 
sacred name to forward their own worldly power, or to 
gratify their arbitrary minds, and that charity, which 
every sentence of the New Testament enjoins, has often 
been entirely lost sight of, even by persons of pious and 
religious feelings. But what is this to religion itself? 

To conclude, we lament the past conduct of ^several 
Catholic governments, and that of many individuals, and 
regret that Protestant countries have failed in the samie 
way; — To this we join our earnest request, that our 
country will now follow the brilliant example which the 
principal SQvereigns on the Continent, of all persua« 
sions, as well as the Republics in America, have set us 
in matters relating to religious liberty. To use the 
words of the late Dr. Milner, ''May we deplore and lay 
aside all past animosities ; forget entirely the blameable 
misconduct of all parties and the injuries they have re- 
ceived, and henceforward vie only with one another in 
proving by our actions, which are the best followers of 
the precepts of charity given us in the code of Chris- 
tianity which is common to both.'' — If we have to re. 
proach each other with mutual injuries, it is clear that 
the worse we have been in those matters, the more deci« 
dedly is amendment necessary, and that by mutual for- 
giveness and future good offices, we should atone for 
whatever has been done amiss. 

What we claim is a clear stage and no favour, to be 
blended JMith the mass of our countrymen ; that the 
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Constitution should be left to its natural course unham- part ii. 
pered by those penal and excluding statutes which do 
not belong to it, and are adverse to its true spirit and 
ancient practice: that there may be an open course left 
for the concurrence of merit, and that the nation may 
have the selection and the advantage of the services of 
all ; and acquire the best chance for perpetuity, by the 
removal of all just causes of discontent, and the conse- 
quent hearty union of all its subjects in one common 
interest and feeling for its welfare. 

HENRY HOWARD. 
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a) HoweU's 
State Trials, 
▼oL 1. A. 153?. 



I am desirous to specify some of the most remarkable instanees 
of the gross perversion of justice and abuse of our free Institutions, 
which have occurred since the reign of Henry VIII., and if I 
chiefly select those which relate to my own family, connexions, and 
friends ; it is because I am best informed on what relates to them.* 

See page 17-— .^o. 16. Trials of Pekbs bt a selkctiox of 
PasBS, instead of bt the whole House. (i^—>£dward StaflFord, 
Dulce of Buckingham, Hereditary High Constable of England, was 
I believe the first victim of such a Royal Commission. To this 
abase, in his case, another cruelty was added, that of malung his 
Brother-in-law President of the peeked tribunal. His chief crime 
was being nearly connected with the throne, and his great estate : 
there was nothing attempted to Ira proved or alleged against him but 
some words, which, if proven, (which they were not,) would not 
have been sufficient authority for whipping a cat. By one of the 
most unjust sentences ever pronounced, he was execated and his 
estates confiicated.— This unjustifiable practice was continued to the 
end of Queen Elizat>eth*8 reign. 

Page 17—- ^o. 17. Bills of Attaindeb,, ahd EXEcnTioNs wrrH« 
OUT tbial jC^Jexamination of witnesses or knowledge imparted to the (9> Hen. VTll. 
accused of the grounds of accusation. The Countess of Salisbury, net^ H^wdL 
daughter of the Duke of Clarence, and the last of the line of the 
Plantagenets, was without any trial or accusation made known to 
her, or any opportunity given to her for defence, and with the opi- 
nions of the Judges in direct opposition to the proceeding, attainted 
by Act of Parliament and ezecnted, when she was upwards of 
seventy years of age ; with particular circumstances of brutal bar- 
barity. Sixteen other persons were then executed with as little 
formality. See Burnet's Reformation and State Trials. 



♦ Before I proceed furlher, 1 must apologiee for my ignorance 
ill my note of page 11 ; as I now understand tliat if Edward I. or 
Henry V. did come to life again, they might be made tide-waiters. See pi^e II. 
As owing to some jarring in the service of the Excise or Customs, 
between England and Ireland, an Act was lately passed to enable 
English as well as Irish Catholics to be so employed : but from ali 
other places oi trust or profit in the civil line we are excluded by 
law. 
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:Same page and No, Thomiw Cromwelli Earl of Essex, thtf 
King*s Vicar General, was also oondemned unheard, attainted and 
executed, after having on many occasions been the mover of the 
same iniquitous proceedings respecting others, and a great promoter 
of Henry's tyranny. 

Same page and iVb.^Thomas Duke of Norfolk, Treasurer and 
High Admiral/^'^ had rendered the most eminent services to the 
country, in war and in peace, both in the military, naval, and civil 
department. He led, under his father, the main battle at Flodden 
Field, and to him the success of that day was chiefly owing : next 
to his brother Edward, he was also the best sea-officer of the tinie, 
he had cleared the seas both of the French and Scottish navies : he 
had, without bloodshed, quieted the rebellion in the north, and had 
conducted many intricate negotiations with s^^nal ability and suc- 
cess : his chief fault was having been too subservient to the King's 
plans and wishes. He was attainted in 1546, without a word 
having been proved against him, or indeed any cause bemg assigned 
to him, or any hearing allowed, or any opportunity being given to 
him of knowing what he was accused of. — Henry Earl of Surr^, 
his son, had greatly distinguished himself, was the best poet, and 
the most accomplished gentleman of his age. A sham trial indeed 
took place, but whoever reads it will see that there was no guilt even 
in the frivolous and unproven charges brought against him. The 
chief accusation was that he had borne the arms of Edward the 
Confessor, who, by the by, never had any arms ; those had however 
been allotted to him by the heralds. He was executed. Burnet 
says, that ** he and his father were designed to be destroyed upon 
reasons of State :" such reasons as those for which Robespierre im- 
molated his victims, aristocracy of birth, talent, and property ; with 
this difference, that here the Peers and Commons became parties to 
the injustice. The Duke fortunately escaped, by the death of the 
King the night before his intended execution ; but he remained a 
prisoner daring the whole of Edward the Sixth's reign. 

Fcufe 18, No, 87.-«-Ihpbxsokmsmts for what was kg crime, 
AND WITHOUT TAiAL.M> Lopd Tbomas Howard, a younger aon of 
the same Duke, ** was, by a bill brought into the House of Lords 
the last day of the Parliament (28th Henry VIII. > by the Chan- 
cellor, read thrice in one day, and passed the same day in the Com- 
mons,** attainted for having paid his addresses to the Lady Margt* 
Douglas, daughter of the Queen of Scots by her first husband *. this 
was no crime whatever in law, but he was committed to the TOwt r 
and remidned prisoner to his death. 
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ToAj Cathtrine Grtf, siiter to L«dy Jane Grey/^'^ was impri- 
tened for life by Queen Eliasabeth, for having married the eon of 
ihf Earl of Hertford i she died after nine years* oonfinement. 

Lady Arabella Stewart/^) imprisoned and confined at times in 
the same mannoTy by Elixalieth, and Jamea I. 

Lord William Howard, of Nawerth Castle, (7) twice, by his own 
noooant, close prisoner in the Townr, without knowing the cause : 
m dose prisoner had not access to any one, nor boohs nor pen allowed. 
•He was afterwards (temp. James L) Lord Warden of the Marohes. 
To this list numbers may be added, who died in prison, and were 
never brought to trial ; amongst these, the Archbishop of Yorlc, and 
many Bishops, and numbers of the Clergy who were deprived by 
-Queen Elizabeth, and Priests without end. Mary Queen of SooUi 
may also be added to the list. 

Page 17, No, 15.-— The raiQviNT vsi or Toaxuaa xo ostaik 
zviDENCE.^> If any one will read the trial of Thonuu Dvke of 
Norfolk, in 1572, with an order (given in Ellis's Original Letters) 
from Queen Elizabeth, in Lord Burleigh's hand-writing, to put 
the Duke*s servant, Bark«r, and bis adlieUor, Lawrence Banestre,^^) 
to the rack, to obtain evidence sgainet him,-— he will find, on com- 
paring dates, that four persons in the first stations under the crown 
•on their examination in Court on their oaths, respecting this rack- 
ing, denied that which they had been active parties to : and pn the 
whole of this trial it will appear by what unworthy shifts, illegal 
contrivances, suppression of facts, and forced inferences, the Duke 
lost his life, and the family his personal and unsettled estates.*- 
-The persons, in this and other instanees, who were put to the tor- 
ture, were never tried, and their fate Is unknown.* 
» , ■ . . 

* There may have been brutal and ferocious acts of cruelty, 
like those attributed to Bishop Bonner, used at tiroes towards 
persons accused, but I am inclined to believe that torture, as a 
system, was not adopted by the government before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and fortunately it did not last much longer: in 
this I think I am supported by Blackstone's statement.fiO) I can- 
not believe it possible that the Hi^h Admiral, Lord Thomas Sey- 
mour^ was put to the rack by the Council of bis nephew Edward 
VI.(ll) Daniel Barbaro, then Ambassador from Venice,(lS) reports 
to his government, that it is the boast in Cng^land, that torturo is 
never used; this he would not have said bad it been otherwise. — 
In Elizabeth's reij^n it was frequently applied ; there are instances 
of examinations in Bacon's Letters, and many in Bridgewater's 
ConcertaiiOfi^S) of priests putHo the rack, in the presence of the 
Chancellor, of Sir Francis Walsingham, of the Chief Justice, At- 
torney*General, and others of the Privy Council. A dispute on a 
theological point is proposed to a priest of the name of Bennett 
whilst he is hanging up by the wrists, upon which he suggests to 
the torturers that in fairness the other disputant should, as usual 
in the schools, be placed opposite to him in the same condition, 
that they might dispute on equal terms. ^I'l<^ — Norton, the rack- 
Jnaster^ is stated to have boasted of his skill in drawing out the 
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The fafCe of Phiiip Eati of Artatdd^ the Dii]c«*8 aoo, was stteodcd 
with ciroKmstanoee-of more refined inhunumity, and the condaet of 
Queen Elizabeth towards his lady was most peculiarly unworthy. 
In 1588, without cause assigned, he received an order to confine 
himself to Arundel House, in London, where be seasained foor 
months; and at the same time his Lady (who was the co^hdress 
of the Lords Dacre of GlUsland and Greystoke) was placed nndsr 
the eustody of Sir Thomas Shirley, in Sussex, and there remained 
snore than twelve months ;7— it appears that though she was an ex- 
cellent woman, Elisabeth had taken a strong dislike to her, and 
done, ail in lor power to estrange her husband from her.— 'These 
proceedings, and the jealousy shown him, induced tbe Earl to write 
ki 1585, a letter fcdl of loyalty and good wishes to the Queen ; in 
which he says, — " I saw it was resolved by the course of this deal- 
ing, that how clear or manifest soever mine innocency was, my ad- 
versaries should receive the triumph of the victory in having what 
Aey would ; no man charging me with the least offence, nor my 
conscience being able to accuse me of the smallest fault,— or hcarioj^ 
any just cause of your Majesties hard conceit, or any good colour 
why I was committed. Wherefore, after I had escaped these 
storms, I began to call to remembrance the heavy sentence which 
had lighted upon those three of mine ancestors who imme- 
diately went before me : the first being my great grandfather, who 
was so free from all suspition and show of any fault, as because 
they had no colour of matter to bring him to bis answer, they at- 
tainted him by Act of Parliament without ever calling him to an 
answer : the second being my grandfather, was brought to his trial 
and condemned for such trifles as amazed the standers by : the last 
being my father, — howsoever he might unwittingly or unwillingly 
be drawn into greater danger than himself did either see or imagin, 
yet all his actions did plainly declare, and his greatest enimies must 
of necessity confess, that he never carry*d any disloyal mind to your 
Majesty, nor Intended any undutiful act to bis country. And when 
I had in this sort both fully and throogbly considered the fortune of 
those three which were past, I called to mind mine own danger 
which was present ; and did think it not impossible, by the show 
of this rough beginning, but I might as well follow them in their 

frame of the priest Alexander Briant, to a foot longrer than its 
natural \ength,(W The object iu using this engine to stretch the 
body, seems to have been lu induce the patient to make an equal 
stretch of conscience ; for whenever he showed the required 
elasticity of conscience, his release was certain from present suf- 
fering and future prosecution, and hopes were given of reward and 
advancement. 
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fortune, as I have sacoeeded th«m ia their place. For I considering APPENDIX. 
tlie greatness of mine enimies power to overtlirow me, and in the 
•weakness of myself^ no ahility to defend me— how narrowly my 
life vas sought, and how easily your Majesty was drawn into a 
fiospitious and hard opinion of my ancestors— and how mine inno- 
•cency was no suffident warrant to protect myself'— and besides was 
charged by your Council to be of that religion which they accounted 
odious and dangerous to the State ; remembering what a watchful 
and jealons eye was carry*d over ail those who were known to be 
recusants; and how aU their lodgings were continually searched, 
4ind to how great danger they were subject, if a Jesuit or Seminary 
Priest was found within their houses ; in what continual danger I 
was if I remained here in England, by the laws heretofore esta- 
Mi^ed and by a new act lately made^>I did think it the safest 
way to depart out of the realm,* and abide in some other place, 
where I might live without danger of my conscience, without of- 
fence to your Majesty, without this servil abjection to mine enemies, 
and without the dayly peril to my life ; being of that religion which 
your Majesty doth detest, and of which you are most jealous and 
doubtfull.** He then goes on, assuring the Queen of his fidelity 
and personal attachment ; but all this was of no avail in a Tudor 
breast. Orders were given to intercept him in his passage— >he was 
committed a close prisoner to the Tower in the year 1585, and there 
remained till his death (which apparently was caused by poison) in 
1595, without being allowed to see either his wife, children, or any 
friend, and generally attended by some person appointed to report 
every thing he did or said.—- His brother. Lord William Howard, 
(ancestor to Lord Carlisle and myself,) and his sister, were likewise 
committed dose prisoners to the Tower, without any known cause, 
but were afterwards released. 

In the year 1588, when the Catholics in the Tower and the Earl 
were allowed " more liberty than he had ever had either before or 
after,'* an account was spread, that ** a sudden massacre of them 
all was intended on the first landing of the Spaniards; and this 
coming te the Earl's ear, out of his piety he judged it necessary that 
all Catholics should forthwith apply themselves to prayer, either for 
the avoiding of that danger, or for the better preparing themselves 
thereto.*' Accordingly a priest of Queen Mary's reign, of the name 
of Bennet, offered up the mass to obtain the protection of Heaven. 
Sennet was afterwards taken before the council ; and in his letter 
Ao Lord Arundel, he states, that " with many thundering threats of 
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APPENDIX* retnming to the- Tower, torments, and death, with a promise of life 
^-^~v*^ and speedy liberty, I confessed every thing that seemed to content 
their humour ; and with a guilty, fearful, unquiet, and most tor- 
mented conseience, I confessed that you moved me to say a mass 
of the Holy Ghost for the good success of the Spanish fleet,— >for . 
whidi unjust confession, or rather accusation, I do» again and 
again, and so to my life*s end, most instantly crave God's pardon 
. and yours :" and declares himself ready, before God and man, to 
declare the accusation " most unjust, and done only for fear of the 
Tower, torments, and death.*' The Earl was, however, arraigned ; 
and notwithstanding the production of this letter, was on this evi- 
dence condemned for treason by a conomission of Peers, as in those 
times they, I hdieve, ncTcr once failed in doing,— and for a long 

Lansdowne time he expected to be brought forth for execution. There is an 

MSS, &Dal- J- -B 

laway'sSusaex, account of his funeral, which appears to have cost the Queen 4iOe., 

VoLlI>, p*115. 

the dergyman declining to make use of the usual service. 

As for the Countess of Arundel, his lady, during her confine- 
ment in Sussex, first mentioned she was " so streightly confined 
and watched that none could either serve or have access to her but 
CountcM of ^^(^ ** were approved by Sir Thomas Shirley. After the com- 
at Norfolk * mittal of the £arl, by the Star Chamber, to the Tower, the 
otue. f Countess being great with child, liv'd at a hired bouse, at Rom- 

ford; and the Queen having intelligence that the Lady Mary 
Sackvil (her sister in law) was gon thither to pay her a visit, sent 
forthwith a messenger to that lady, with express command not to 
stay there any more than that night* And when soone after the 
Countess was delivered of her sen, and earnestly desired that the 
£arl her husband (who was tbim close prisoner in the Tower) might 
be informed of it, it would by no means be granted ; but after some 
time, by other means, he was told she was brought to bed of another 
daughter, one may easily guess he was thus misinformed ta increase 
his a£Biction. The Queen, some time after that, coming either for 
pleasure or curiosity 'to Arundel House, and espying on the glass of 
one of the windows a sentence written with a diamond, insinuating 
hopes of future better fortune, with her own hand she writ under- 
neath another sentence expressing much passion and disdain.*'. After 
she had obtained leave to reside at Arundel House, she was always 
ordered to leave it whenever the Queen came to SomersetHouse, and 
could never obtain permission to present any petition to the Queen 
in person. <' After the Earl her husband's condemnation, all her 
goods were seized for the Queen ; they left her nothing but the 
beds on which herself and a few servants were to take their rest, 
and those only lent her for a time : she endeavoured to buy her own 
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coach at the rate it was valued by the prizers of her goods; but APPENDIX. 

could not obtain so reasonable a courtesy ; and thus when business 

required was forced to go on foot, and for a considerable time had 

no allowance. At length, after much suite, all she could obtain from 

the Queen, for all manner of occasions, was only eight pounds a week, 

and that many times so ill payed that she was often compelled to 

borrow and make hard shifts to procure necessary provisions. After 

the EarFs death, she should have entered into the possession of those 

lands which were her own inheritance, and also some of the' Earl's 

assured to her by way of jointure ; (all which the Queen had seized;) 

yet, contrary to all justice, she was forced with great charge and 

trouble to sue for them all, and was compelled finally to pay, by 

way of composition, well nigh jB 10,000." 

PcMe 18, No. 19.— Persons executed for crimes not capital Q^l ''I?^'^* 
^ ' State Trials, 

BY LAw.-Sir Thomas More, (^^ condemned for denying the King's y*ii/' SS^^ 
supremacy. He had prudently observed strict silence on the sub- 
ject of the act, and having retired from office the oath could not 
legally be required of him ; his own words at the trial will best ex- 
plain this subject :-" The charge against me is, that being^a prisoner 
and twice examined, I would not out of a malignant and traiterous 
mind tell them my opinion whether the King was supreme head of 
the Church or not ; but I confessed that I had nothing to do with 
the act, because I had no benefice in the Church, and never had said 
or done any thing against it ; neither can one word or action of 
mine be alleged or produced to make me culpable, nor can this 
statute or any other law in the world punish ai^y man for his silence, 
seeing they can do no more than punish words or deeds^*tis God 
alone that is the judge of the secrets of our hearts.*' — To this the 
Attorney General made answer : — ** Sir Thomas, though we have 
not one word or deed of yours to object against you, yet we have 
your silence, which is an evident sign of the malice of year heart." 
He was executed for treason, though the law as it then stood did 
not subject him to the oath, and then made the alleged crime punish- 
able by imprisonment and confiscation of goods, and not by death. 

Pajye 18, No. 21. — Juries intimidated to find the accused j^tripe. Bur- 
ouiLTT.(i7> In the same way as Sir Thomas More was treated °®'' '^^* 
were three Priors of the Carthusians, who were executed for trea- 
son with great barbarity for the same offence, at that time not 
capital. Strype, in his Annals, says—" That the jury demur'd, 
alleging that they could net bring in such holy fathers guilty aa 
malefactors, which, when Cromwell heard, he sent them word im- 
mediately that if they found them not guilty f they should suffer the 
death of malefactors themselves."— Strype*s Annals, and Burnet's 
Reformation. 
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Fagt IB, No, 20.—- Paiso^jeks starved to bzath.C^^) Bnrnet 
says—" Ten other Carthusian Monks were starved to death in 
prison, where nine of them died, and the tenth was executed in 
Angust.'* In Ellia's original letters, the fate of these monks i» 
thus reported in a letter to Lord Cromwell. (19) *< They he almoost 
dispeched by th* and of God, as may apper to you by this byll in- 
closed : ther be departed .5 j [naming them ;] there be even at the 
poynt of dethe, 2; there be sycke, 2; one is hole.** It appears 
^that 59 persons were e;xecuted for denying the supremacy. The 
statate of 1535,(30/ making King Henry the supreme head of thjC 
church, gave him *' all authority to reform, &c., all errors, heresies^ 
^., most to the pleasure of Almiglity God ;'** and the act of tbe34<th 
of his reign, (-1) made it heresy to reject the doctrines which be had 
declared to be orthodox, and also to maintaiQ any opinipn contrary 
to such doctrines as he might in the future publish to be such ; thus^ 
at once making him infallible : nor was he less jealous of this new 
title of Fontifex maximus, than Tiberius or Nero might have been 
in former^^mes, though apparently as little qualified as those Empe- 
rors to be placed at the head of the Church of Christ. Men of 
arbitrary minds are not content wjth the dominion over the body ; 
but, as an increase of their darling power, aim also at having it over 
the soul, however much that may be beyond their reach. Those 
persecuting Emperors also reproached the Christians with being im- 
perfect subjects ; and to me it is clear that though the honour of 
the Gods, and the preservation of the religion of the state, were the 
ostensible pretexts for persecution, yet the real cabinet motive was 
divided allegiance* 

Page 59, No, 100.— Execution of Barnevelt and iMraxsoN^ 
UENT or Grotius. — Benger*8 C'*'^ Memoirs of the Queen of Bo- 
hemia contain much Information on this subject, taken from original 
documents.(^^>^ It appears that Barnevelt was not an Arminian, 
but only protected them, *^ because all sects ought to be tolerated.'* 
For this he was condemned, but his real crime was opposing Mau- 
rice Prince of Orange in his views of sovereignty, which James I. 
supported : on the scaffold his last words were, ** I die for my zeal 
to preserve your liberties." The synod of Dordrect, convened through 
the influence of those Princes to accomplish that end, consisted of 
English, French, Palatine, and Batavian divines, and none ever 

* III. 1^.^-^— I _M_-. Ill 

* Calvin^ in his Commentary on the 13th ▼., 17th ch. of Amos, 
writes: " Those who first raised Henry King of England so high, 
were certainly very inconsiderate men, when they gave him the 
supreme power over every thing. This has always wounded me 
much : for they were blasphemers when they called him the su- 
preme bead of th< Church under Christ, that was really too much.'' 
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showed tberaaelTM more intolerant. Carlton Bishop of Llandail^(^^) 
Hall Dean of Worcester, with Samael Ward and John Dayenant, 
Doctors of Diyinity, were the deputies of James I. to the synod ; 
and» what is remarkable, they enforced in Holland conformity to 
the doctrines and chnrch discipline of Calvin, which were not their 
own. Many of the Arminian ministers (^^) were committed to the 
Basp House of Amsterdam, and daring " many yean these ill-fated 
non-conformists heing driren from Holland, as the Hngenots after- 
wards were from France, wandered in miserable exile, and in 1629 
planted a colony in Holstein, to which they introduced their national 
habitB of order, industry, and sobriety.'* 

Page 32, No, 54. — Gates* Plot, to which William Howard, 
Lord Stafford, was a prominent victim. On this subject I am 
prepared to say much, but shall refrain, and only refer I'rotestants 
to their own bbtorians. They will, without doubt, lament sin- 
cerely, as the Catholic does feelingly, the delusion (to use the mildest 
word that occurs) which for nearly four years blinded this nation : 
they will see, in all the proceedings, the same calumnies and impu- 
tationa which are sometimes now in use ; and out of this profime 
source they will see arise in garments clotted with innocent blood, 
that which is by some styled the Palladium of England— the Txst 
Act. 'I' And if those transactions do not appear to them to call for 
atonement and retributiont instead of a continuation of oppression, ail 
that I can say is that my ideas of justice run in a different course 
from theirstf 

The Royal Marriage Act, pasted in 1772,C<^> is a great deviation 
from our Constitution ; it prohibits any descendant of George II., 

* The Act of Indemnity neutralises in most cases this oppress- 
ive law, but this being only temporary, it exposes tbe subject to 
the caprice of the legislature and to the casual effects of popular 
clamour, or to accidents which may prevent its being enacted in 
due time, nor does it alter tbe law, it ouly proves its mischievous 
absurdities. 

f Hume writes, " Had not men expected with certainty the 
legal punishment of the Catholics" (so much had the people been 
excited) " they would have been exposed to the hazard of an uni- 
versal massacre." The Commons also brought in a bill to banish 
Catholics, which Lewis XIV., as all intolerants are as quick at a 
hint as they are at an imputation, would not fail in availing him- 
self of, as a favourable precedent. He soon after was guilty of 
the revocation of the edict of| Nantz (its marrow may possibly be 
found in tbe breach of the treaty of Limerick).— James il. had 
however so far the good sense to give his protection and assistance 
to the injured exiles.— Before 1 quit this subject, we must beg leave 
to disclaim tbe slightest connection with the Chief Justices, 
Scroggs and Jefferies. The reading of the trials will convineeeverv 
one that we never bad more cruel, prejudiced,^ or more bigoted 
enemies :— we surrender them entirely to the ascendancy. — With 
Colonel Kirke we also decline all association, be was the first to 
leave James in the lurch and became a favoured commander un- 
der King William. ^ 
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male or female, from marrying oDtil they attain tlie age of twenty- 
five, witlioQt the consent of the Sovereign ; even then, if Parliament 
complies wi^h the views of the Court, it may he prevented. Thu« 
It might happen, in the exercise of so new and so odious a preroga- 
tive, that a nephew or a niece may prevent an uncle -or aunt from 
maiTying, even the case may occ^r of a son or daughter exercising 
the same power over their parents ; and thus whilst in our dergy 
the voluntary vow of celibacy is so much reprobated, the members 
of the royal family are, however unwilling, compelled to it by law* 
This subject is particularly well treated in the protest of some of 
the Peers on that ocoasion :— " We condeive the right of conferring 
a diiaretionary power of prohibiting marriages to be above the reach 
of any legislature, as contrary to the original inherent rights of 
human nature, which as they are not derived from or held under 
civil laws, by no civil laws whatever can they be taken away. To 
disftble a man during his whole life from contracting marriage, or 
making his power of contracting such marriage dependent neither 
on his own choice nor upon any fixed rule of law, but on the arbi* 
trary will of any man, or set of men, is exeeeding the power per- 
mitted by the Divine Providence to human legislators; it is directly 
against the earliest command given by God to mankind ; contrary 
to right of domestic society and comfort, and to the desire of lawful 
posterity ; the first and best of instincts planted in us by the author 
of our nature, and utterly incompatible with all religion, natural 
and revealed ; and therefore a mere act of power, having neither 
the nature nor obligation of law." 

Page 19, No. 30.— -Persecution turned into an impuaz 
SOURCE OF Revenue to the CaowN.'^Queen Elizabeth is the in- 
ventor of this system of confiscation, fines, and compoundings for 
not attending public worship, which I believe never existed in any 
other country : this l^ecame a considerable source of revenue : James 
I. reckons it a net income of j£36,000 per annum, a large sum in 
those times.— There is a picture in the house of my friend Mr. 
Townley, at Townley, in Lancashire, representing Mr. John 
Townley, one of his ancestors, which gives one a tolerable idea of 
the life of a Catholic during those times ; the Inscription in black 
letter characters, concealed under another tablet, is as follows :-— 
" This John, about the 6 or 7 yere of her Majestie yt now is for pro- 
fessing ye apostolicall Catholick romaine faith, was imprisoned first 
at Chester Castell, then sent to Marshalsea, then to Yorke Castell, 
then to the Blockhouses in Hull, then to Gatehouse in Westmin- 
ster, then to Manchester, 'then to Broughton in Oxforthshire, then 
twice to Elye in Cambridgshire^ and so now of 73 yeares old and 
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ley his bouse, who hath since the* statute of 23o. paid into ye Ex- «^-i»nr«»*> 

chequer ^XX ye mounth & doth still, yt there is paid allready 

above five ^M.^1601." 

My ancestor, Colonel Sir Francis Howard, who sold two estates in 

the county of DurhamC^'?) to rain and maintain a regiment of 400 (^) Nesham 

' »B» *"d Brereton, 

horse for the service of Charles I. ,(2°) and lost his brother, his eld- vatue about 

£3000 per an. 

est son, and two nephews in the field, had his estate confiscated for .««,, ^ . . , 

'^ . nr) Oiiginal 

his recu8ancy,(*9'* and I have documents respecting fines paid, for Commission at 
the same cause, by his son who died in 1709. ' f^gj The do- 

Other penal laws to which we were subject were peculiarly hu- Corby. 
miliating and ungentlemanlike, as they affected all those piijrsuits 
and enjoyments to which English gentlemen aire so partial. No 

one could, by lawyf^^^ go more than five miles from home, or possess (^o^ See Par- 

nell'8 PeDol 
a horse worth more than ^5. Whether this was intended to give Law». 

them a better chance of breaking their necks, and thus puttingthem 
out of misery, I know not ; but at all events, they could scarcely 
without breach o/ law take a ride, much less join in a fox chace, or 
go to a race. Every Catholic gentleman was placed in this irksome 
state of entire dependence on the good dttbur, liberality, and for- 
bearance of his neighbours ; and accordingly I have heard from my 
father that great court was usually paid to the parson and neigh- 
bouring magistrates.— There ar^ many instances even in later times 
of those odious laws being enforced. Sir Henry Lawson, of Brough, 
has In his possession a licence from four magistrates and a deputy- 
lieutenant, to his grandfather Mr. Thomas Maire, of Lartington, 
in 1696, << to travel into the county of Oxford, being to court a 
young lady there ; he having taken his oath before us that that is 
the true cause of his journey thither." To return with his bride 
there is another licence signed by four of the Privy Council.— Mr. 
Townley of Townley's great grandfather, darles Townley, had a 
licence for a similar object. Mr. Maire also obtained a licence in 
1705, signed by five of the Privy Council, to keep six horses for 
coach and husbandry^ two brood mares, and three saddle horses ; 
and Mr. Henry Lawson had a similar authority to go to London 
for two months on business. Even as late as the year 1770, Sir 
William Stanley, who died a few years ago, had his four camriage 
horses clidmed by a clergyman, (a dignitary of the Church,) who 
tendered his coachman a bank note of twenty pounds, and demanded 
their delivery to him, as the property of a professed Papist, and 
worth more than £5 each. Sir William, on refusal, was indicted ; 
but the Grand Jury threw out the biU, on the grounds that a bank 
note was not a legal tender of money. The father of the late Lord 
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APPENDIX. Ptotrt told me that before the year 1778, a person shot through his 

^-^'^""'-^ ehruhberies up to his Tory door^ and on his remonstranee, sakl* 

** No partridges, my Lord, do priest. *'-»On canvassing an old free* 

man of Carlisle, for Mr. Curwen, within my own manor, in I7869 

1 was told by him, though he was nearly a pauper, that though he 

would give me his vote, it would not be creditable for him to b« 

seen going into Carlisle with a Papist. Such were the effects and 

feelings of degradation jn fused by such laws. 

Catholic Pzbrs are undoubtedly more positively aggrieved than 

we ai'e : in this respect the protest of 23 Lords, on the bill for their 

esiclusion, holds most forcibly, true English constitutional language. 

*' Their privilege,** say they, ** is held by birth and right so inhe* 
Bee Protest* 
April 9i» 1768. rent and inseparable from them, that nothing can take it away but 

what by the law of the land must withal take away their lives and 
fiorropt their blood.** In my opinion there was quite as much right 
Mid true authority to tske their estates, as to attach a novel cou- 
dition and requisite to their peerage ;— this is evidently an uncon- 
stitutional stretch of power. They, however, with us, meet with 
the eame damping effects of the penal laws at every turn, an ex- 
tinguisher on every fair ^ject of ambition, hope, or aim at dis» 
tinction ; every one passing by us on the road of life, whatever may 
be the merit or natural advantages of the individual.— I hope it will 
not he attributed to selfishness, if I here state something of my own 
case, which in so many respects resemblt* s ^that of other Catholics. 
We were all obliged before 1778 to seek for education abroad, and 
consequently seldom saw home or parents for 6 or 8 years. The 
army being my choice, I did not see either for more than 3 days 
during eleven years. I was sent to the Teresian Academy at Vi- 
enna : but neither my father, his relatives, nor the kind endeavours 
of that excellent gentleman Sir Robert Murray Keith, our ambas- 
sador, under whose eye I had been for four years, could obtain leave 
for me to serve in our army : I even. In 1779, offered to serve as a 
'VpluBtesr in America, but did not receive any encouragement. An 
intimacy with Prince Charles of Mecklinburg, (the Queen*s brother,) 
who commanded the Hanoverian division of guards, gave me hopes 
of success; but it seems that it was not thought right, and might 
produce jealousy, to introduce an English Catholic into that service : 
I believe none ever obtained admission into it. In 1783, the late 
Duke of Norfolk tried to obtain for me admission into the German 
part of the military establishment of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York. At last I had to give up my favourite object : — thus the 
best part of my life had passed away in unavailing attempts ; and 
I7S6. when later I endeavoured, through the kind offices of Sir George 
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Howard, to procure a commiMion for a Tery fine young many my 
lirother, I found it still inadmissible. In the hope of more favour- 
able times, he e..tered into the Sardinian service; but there, in a 
small village in Piedmont, was carried off by a fever, without hav« 
ing a single Englishman near him. I believe that Mr. Thomas 
Heneage was the first English Catholic admitted into the regu- 
lars, f^l^ A seat in Parliament, in my neighbourhood, was offered 
to me in a very flattering manner, with other advantages, which 

I 

the laws foreed me reluctantly to decline. Likeother Catholic gen- 
tlemen,* when the laws respecting us began to be relaxed in their 
execution, I served in the militia, went to Ireland, and afterwards, 
hy the friendship of many distinguished gentlemen of this county, 
who placed themselves under my command, I formed a volunteer' 
corps,^'^^'^ and we served till peace brolce us up. & jch par force has 
been my inefficient life. We then served under the risk of heavy 
penalties and fines ; for till lately, I do not believe that a Catholic 
could legally even be a corporal. We owe, if not to the suggestion, 
at least to the approbation of the late Duke of York, our admission 
to all ranks both in the army and navy, and also an impartial share 
in the miltary commissions issued since that time. Well does the 
country appreciate the excellent organization of the army, the im- 
partiality, the freedom from political influence and vindictive feel- 
ings with which he exercised his high functions, as well aa the 
truthfulness, sincerity, and urbanity of his mind. . If we had feel- 
ingly to lament the opposition he gave to our claims, I could not 
help indulging the hope that the goodness of his heart, and the calm 
view of worldly concerns which his lamented sufferings, and the 
charitable .disposition which sickness (fortunately for us all) pro- 
motes, might have induced that illustrious personage to see our situ- 
ation with a more sympathising mind, and iiicline him hereafter not 
to assist in punishing those who do what they think righty 
though their opinions might not in his judgment be so ; and that, 
aa I have said, he might have seen the delusion, the nothingness, 
and the mischief of any system of politicians, which haf not for its 
basis the happiness and union of the governed. On these grounds, 
notwithstanding conflicting interests, my humble vows were offered 
for his preservation, and I now pay the tribute of sorrow to his loss. 
Finally, I must avow that it is not a trifling humiliation to me 
that I should now sit writing and interceding for rights which are 

* Lord Petre,at the same period, also raised a voluntrer Bat- 
talion of Infantry, and proposed that bis son should command it, 
but his Majesty, aware by his own personal knowledge that Mr. 
Petre was a Catholic, from having honoured Thorndonr with a 
visit, judged that he could not, contrary to law, receive their re* 
commendation. 
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APPENDIX. • evidently in joaiiee as much mine, as they are those I am ad- 
dressing. It is miserable to be thus placed within the power of 
others, and to be made a beggar of; the very pleading of my causa 
IS to me a revolting nuisance.— I can easily account fur the irritation 
of a high spirited nation lilce the Irish, and at times have experi- 
enced, through the workings of my own breast, what it might lead 
to, if it were not checked by the feeling of the paramount duty 
which we owe to our country, in spite of wrongs and oppression. 
Be my lot what it may, I join in the prayer of Fra Paolo for his 
country— 

HENRY HOWARD. 

Cqiby Castle, I6th January, 1827. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the first parts of these Historical References 



rriuted at the Office of M. & J. JoUle, Carlisle. 



went to the press, and this last part was nearly com- > | 

pleted, I have studied Lord NugcnVs statement of our • 

claims, and Mr. Wise's Address from the Catholics of 
Ireland. My first impulse tvas to suppress wliat I have 
written, and probably I had done wisely to give way to I 

it ; — it now strikes me that what I write may he consi- | 

dered merely as a collection ff facts, which have probably, 
under the influence of different doctrines and education, 
led those gentlemen to the same results. I am happy to 
see what I mean so much more clearly and energetically ^ 

expressed; and I hope that those excellent productions 
will have a due effect on the public. With the view be- 
fore stated, I let mine go forth. 



